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TALLEYRAND. 


Cuartes Maurice Tatieyranp pe Pericorp, Prince of Bene- 
vento, Vice Grand Elector, Grand Chamberlain, etc., etc., was born at 
Paris, March 7th, 1754. He is of noble origin—the son of a younger 
branch of the counts of Perigord. He is one of those rare persons, who, 
following all the changes of his time, has outlived them all; and enjoys, 
without shame, remorse, or gratitude, one of the amplest ill-gotten oor. 
tunes of the revolution. He was one of the most corrupt of the clergy 
and the ministry of France. Bonaparte, in his own Memoirs from St. 
Helena, and in those of Warden, O’ Meara, Las Casas, Bertrand, Mon- 
tholon, etc., says of Talleyrand, “that he was a rogue, a liar, an intri- 
guer, a villain, and the most corrupt man he had ever known, but at 
times a very clever man.” And Bonaparte used to reply to those who 
asked him why he had chosen two such men as Fouche and Talleyrand 
for his ministers? ‘I choose them as men of talents, although I know 
them both to be rogues; but they surely will be of more use to me than 
honest simpletons.” In these few words Bonaparte characterizes his 
own government much better than Sir Walter Scott has done in a thou- 
sand pages of his Life of Napoleon. 

Talleyrand deserves the title of High Admiral of all the crowned heads 
in the world; he is the most experienced sailor of our times; no storm, 
no rock has been able to shipwreck him. You imagine you have him, 
but he glides away as an eel would escape through your fingers. He 
is safe in London,* lives in high style from the spoils he has gained, 
laughs heartily at the French citizen-king and his pawvres diables de 
ministres, with his worthy friend and ex-colleague at the glorious Con- 
gress of Vienna, the Duke of Wellington ; and has now returned to Paris, 
where he distributes cards to amuse himself at the expense of his cre- 
dulous dupes. 

Talleyrand was educated at the seminary of St. Sulpice at the same 
time with the Abbé Sieyes, and was there remarked only as a silent and 
haughty youth, who passed all his time among his books. But he soon 
showed the greatest inclination to embrace the profession of arms, 





* This was written several months since. 
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His mother, an excellent woman,* very fond of her son, but very reli- 
gious, was afraid he might be lost in entering the army, knowing full 
well the lax principles of the officers in regard to religious duties; she 
ardently desired, therefore, that her son should devote ‘imself to the 
church. This wish was so strongly engraved on her mind, that she 
dreamed one night of having seen an apparition, which urged her to 
compel her son to devote himself to the church, if not, both mother and 
child would be lost forever. Full of terror and anxiety, she sent, the 
next morning, for her son, related to him, with tears, the dream, and con- 
jured him to renounce this world, and enter holy orders. She also dwelt 
upon the impossibility of his being admitted into the army by reason of his 
lameness, which would expose him to ridicule and sarcasm. As at this 
time no nobleman could embrace any other professions than those of 
the army, of diplomacy, or of the church, he requested his mother to 
grant him some days for reflection—and he at length yielded to her en- 
treaties. 

He studied—like the larger part of the young French noblemen at 
that time—very superficially, but showed great natural talents, penetra- 
tion, sound judgment and wit. The young Abbé soon became addicted 
to a profligate life, and was one of the most fashionable gallants of his 
time, and was well received in the brilliant circles in Paris. He at the 
same time was never seen angry at any sorties made against him, but 
replied with so much calm indifference, in so dry and witty a manner, 
that he had almost always the laughers on his side. This made him 
entirely the Abbé a la mode, and his numerous gallantries gave him the 
title of le jeune Abbé ad bonnes fortunes. He was in 1787 and the fol- 
lowing years a frequent and welcome guest in the brilliant circles of the 
Marquise de Sillery, (Madame de Genlis,) and a great admirer of the 
beautiful Pamela, the adopted daughter of the house. 

Then, as in our times, a witty, rich, and bold man is always more ad- 
mired than a modest, intellectual, poor and honest man; and the Abbé 
Talleyrand, in his twenty-sixth year, was, by the influence of his friends 
and some ladies of high rank, named Agent General of the Clergy. As 
such he reformed many abuses, and showed no ordinary talents; but 
could never be restrained from devoting himself more to earthly con- 
cerns than to his religious duties, which soon became irksome to him. 
But such was the influence of his friends and the public spirit of the 
time, that he was nominated, in 1787, Bishop of Autun, in spite of the 
decided opposition of the king to his consecration. Talleyrand could 
never forget this spleen, as he said to his friends, du pauvre Sire! and 
from that time he devoted himself more to politics and pleasure than to 
religion. 

At the convocation of the States General, which met at Versailles in 





* In Bonaparte’s Court and Camp, (Harper’s Family Library, No. X XIX, compiled in 
London,) the biographer of Talleyrand (page 184,) erroneously states “that, being club- 
footed, he became an object of dislike and a sort of outcast. He was never suffered to enjo 
the comforts of living in his father’s family. It is said he never slept under the paternal roof.” 
I cafi positively assert the contrary: he was, and has always been, very much beloved by his 
parents, and particularly by his respectable mother, whom I well knew when at Paris. 
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May, 1789, Talleyrand was returned thereto by the clergy of his diocess. 
The bishops Talleyrand and ae the Abbés Sieyes and Maury, 
Mirabeau, Lafayette, Bureau de Puzy, Dupont de Nemours, the two 
Lameths, Volney, Robespierre, the dukes Philippe D’Orleans, La 
Rochefoucault, Liancourt, Barrere, etc., were amongst the most distin- 
guished of its members. 

Talleyrand was one of the first who joined the Third Estate, which 
had formed itself on the 18th of June, of the same year, as the Assembly 
Constituante, presided over by Bailly. He voted in July that the cler- 
gy should be united with these Communes or Third Estate, which had 
just been formed into a National or Assembly Constituante ; and in 
August he proposed, “ that every citizen, without distinction or exception, 
should be admissible to public employment.” He also proposed the 
abolition of tithes ; and in November of the same year, the reduction of 
the enormous salaries of the high clergy, and the sale throughout France 
of all the church property, which passed. 

At the confederation of the 14th July, 1790, Talleyrand, bishop of 
Autun, was at the head of two hundred ecclesiastics, all clad in fine 
white albs with a tricolore girdle, to receive the constitutional new oath 
—the fourth within the twelvemonth—of fidelity to the nation, the king, 
and the law. When Lafayette came to receive him on horseback at the 
head of his staff, Talleyrand made him a sign to approach, and whisper- 
ed in his ear: “ Well, my dear General, this is a pretty fine farce; I hope 
you will make it short, and let us not laugh too much!” Lafayette an- 
swered not a word, but turned away with visible marks of contempt. 
During the greater part of this day the rain fell so heavily that every 
one was wet. Talleyrand, in the midst of the high mass, exclaimed two 
or three times: “ Quelle soupe aux chiens! Elle va éteindre le feu sacre 
de la liberté!” and, after having said these too prophetic words, he con- 
tinued to say his mass! 

Talleyrand consecrated, shortly after, in the metropolitan church of 
Notre Dame, the constitutional bishops, a step which brought forth a 
monition from the Pope, complaining loudly against him as “ an impious 
wretch, who had imposed his sacrilegious hand on intruding clergymen,” 
and declaring him excommunicated, unless he recanted his errors within 
forty days. Upon this he resigned his bishopric, and directed his whole 
attention to secular affairs. | 

He was a daily guest at the Palais Royal, anda great follower of the 
Duke d’Orleans and Madame de Genlis. By the Duke’s influence 
M. de Talleyrand was united in the mission of M. Chauvelin, appointed 
in May, 1792, by Louis XVI. minister at the British court. But dur- 
ing his stay at London, the emigrants represented him as a jacobin, the 
republican party in France denounced him as a royalist belonging to 
the Orleans faction, and as being even in the pay of that prince. 

M. de Talleyrand remained in England till April, 1794, when, with 
many other Frenchmen, he was ordered to leave the country within 
twenty-four hours. He embarked for the United States, and kept for 
some time a school in the city of Philadelphia. Kindly received and 
even much assisted by a great many of the most respectable American 
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citizens, he thanked them, when in 1797 he became minister for foreign 
affairs to the Directory, by speaking of them in a most contemptible and 
ungrateful manner. ‘To him are attributed these verses : 


“ Peuple Américain, 
Voleur et vain : 
Marchand et corrompu, 
Tu seras bientot perdu!” 


Could he have foreseen the evil times upon which we have fallen? 

When minister of foreign affairs, Talleyrand became acquainted with 
the famous Madame Grandt, who ever after remained his avowed mis- 
tress, and ended by becoming his wife. ‘The manner of his acquaint- 
ance with her was as follows: Her husband, a rich inhabitant of the 
island of Martinique, died on the scaffold, after having been despoiled, 
under the reign of terror, as a moderatist and a suspected person, of all 
his riches. After the installation of the Directory, the friends of Madame 
Grandt advised her to go to Paris, to reclaim her confiscated property 
and to reinstate the honour of her condemned and executed husband. 
But as the political state of affairs in France was still very unsettled, 
they advised her to change her name, and gave her good letters of re- 
commendation from some friends of Talleyrand, to whom she was to 
address herself as soon as she arrived at Paris. 

One evening, Talleyrand, then magnificently established in his large 
hotel of foreign affairs, and having a merry party at dinner, was called 
by his groom to attend a lady who was anxiously requesting his pre- 
sence. ‘Ask her what she wishes—but no, no, tell her to call on me 
to-morrow morning early ; I have company and cannot leave the room.” 
After some minutes the groom returned, and said that the beautiful 
young lady begged him, all in tears, to return to the minister, with the 
request of only a few minutes interview, upon which life and death de- 
pended ; that he could not refuse her, and therefore he came to tell him 
her desire. Talleyrand is humane, and a great admirer of the fair sex. 
“What! young and beautiful, life and death! well well, I am coming.” 
He accordingly stood up; and when he saw the fine and beautiful sup- 
pliant, who presented him the letter, and informed him that she feared 
being arrested as an emigrant and a suspected person if the police should 
have any notion of her arrival, ‘Talleyrand hesitated a little, and said to 
her at last, smiling: “ If Madame feels no dislike to accept the house of 
a bachelor, I offer her with pleasure apartments in my hotel, but with the 
condition that you permit me to say to my numerous household that you 
are my cousin and good friend coming to visit me. But,” added he, 
“say by no means that you come from Martinique, but from Marseille.” 
The lady accepted thé generous offer of the minister, who soon became 
the prisoner of his fair suppliant. From that day Madame Grandt re- 
mained in the hotel, where she presided at the large dinner parties and 
assemblies of the minister, to the great satisfaction of the latter and his 
numerous guests. He married her long afterwards. 

. But Talleyrand, seeing daily the weakness of the Directory and the 
dissension which reigned among its five members; and fearing the re- 
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publican party, much against him, took his dismission in July, 1799, and 
retired from public office. 

Bonaparte came from Egypt and placed himself at the head of the 
French government after the 18th Brumaire—8th November, 1799—as 
first Consul. He soon afterwards formed his ministry, and named Rein- 
hard minister of foreign affairs. But Reinhard, well known and highly 
esteemed when minister of the French republic at Hamburgh, was too 
frank and upright to please for along time the first Consul; and Talley- 
rand, insinuating, cunning, and a great intriguer, which the diplomatic 
dictionary would express by a man of talents, became now the minister 
and the secret adviser of the new Consul. The celebrated Madame de 
Stael Holstein contributed much to 'Talleyrand’s nomination. She ad- 
mired him much for his wit and his brilliant social qualities, and admitted 
him to her intimacy. In the time of the reign of the sanguinary Jaco- 
bins, Madame de Stael emigrated to England, and lived at Richmond in 
the same house with Talleyrand and M. de Narbonne. All three were 
poor then : although Madame de Stael possessed millions, she could have 
no supply from her father, M. Necker, as all intercourse with England 
and France was prohibited by severe penalties. Between the three they 
had one old wagon and one horse, and when they wished to ride out, 
they observed each their turn. When Robespierre and his band were 
beheaded, Madame de Stael soon returned to Paris ; her hotel was fill- 
ed again with the most distinguished society, and Talleyrand was seen 
there almost every evening. Madame de Stael, at that time enjoying 
great political influence, was the principal instrument of Talleyrand’s 
nomination, under the Directory, as the minister of foreign affairs, and 
assisted him essentially a second time to obtain the same office under 
the Consulat. We have seen how this same Talleyrand behaved ; but 
as perhaps this cold ingratitude is not known to the generality of our 
readers, we may be permitted to relate it briefly here : 


‘“* Bonaparte enfin fort irrité contre Madame de Stael, saisit avec em- 
pressement le premier prétexte qu’il put pour se débarrasser d’une per- 
sonne qui était trop clairvoyante, et qui par sa brillante position et ses 
sarcasmes, lui devint de jour en jour plus nuisible. Necker, que le 
consul avait visiié & Coppet, avant de passer le mont St. Bernard, eut 
le bonheur de lui plaire. Mais quelques observations que ce financier 
publia en 1802, dans ses Derniéres Vues de Politique et de Finances, 
dans lesquelles il parle avec beaucoup de franchise sur la constitution 
consulaire, et les desseins secrets de Bonaparte d’établir une monarchie 
en France, V’irritérent tellement, qu’il accusa Madame de Stael de con- 
nivence avec son pére, pour tacher de le perdre dans l’opinion publique ! 
Il chargea le consul Lebrun d’adresser une lettre fort dure & M. 
Necker, dans laquelle il lui fut enjoint de ne plus se méler des affaires 
publiques; il envoya son ministre Talleyrand auprés de Madame de 
Stael pour Pavertir qu’elle devait quitter Paris dans trois jours! Celui-ci, 
qui devait en grande partie sa place a Madame de Stael, s’acquitta de 
cette commission de la maniére suivante. II lui fit une visite, et aprés 
quelques complimens d’usage, il lui dit: J’apprends, Madame, que vous 
allez faire un voyage? Moi? Mongjeur, poit du tout, je n’én ai pas 
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la moindre intention. Pardonnez moi, Madame, on m’a dit que vous 
partiez pour la Suisse. Je n’en ai aucune idée, Monsieur, je puis vous 
Passurer. Mais, Madame, moi, je puis vous assurez qu’une personne 
des plus eminentes m’a dit positivement que vous alliez partir de Paris 
en trois jours! et il la quitta brusquement. Madame de Stael en fut 
atterrée, car elle ne l’avait que trop bien comprise; elle partit pour 
Coppet.’”* 


A writer in a popular foreign journal thus fitly characterizes Talley- 
rand: “I saw,” says he, “little change, all things considered, since I 
was in Paris since the days of le citoyen Bonaparte, Premier Consul de 
Ja Republique une and indivisible. The coat Talleyrand came to the 
levee with, was, indeed, I could almost swear, the very one I saw him 
wear at Bony’s grand military fete in honour of the death of Washing- 
ton, to viz. an old blue habit galone, with the hip buttons about a 
foot lower down than is the fashion in these degenerate days, and wide 
enough to have embraced another devout ex-bishop of equal girth, with- 
out pinching. His lameness has, of course, become more troublesome 
and apparent ; he stoops somewhat—considerably indeed—and his hair, 
which he still wears in the ancient cut, grand redundant flowing curls 
gathered half-way down the backbone in a black ribbon a la Richelieu, 
has turned as white as driven snow, or even as Queen Caroline’s repu- 
tation; but otherwise the man remains much 4n statu quo—the brow 
smooth and unwrinkled as in the first candid dawn of its juvenile inno- 
cence—the eye—the large, open, clear blue eye, not a whit less calm, 
gentle, serene, and apostolic—the original, mild, soft, paternal smile on 
the good father in God’s pale lips—the complexion of the same cold, 
fixed, colourless, passionless purity—the whole air now, as then, that of 
a human being refined and exalted by the unvaried exercise of faith, 
hope, charity, mercy, forgiveness, long-suffering, meekness, and all 
evangelic virtues, in a frame of mind so entirely seraphic, that one can 
hardly look at him without feeling as if some delicious old melancholy 
miserere were in progress, and this saint upon earth were waiting for the 
last note of the organ, to fold his thin transparent ivory fingers, and say, 
“ Let us pray!” 

As M. de Talleyrand was minister of foreign affairs at the period of 
the duke d’Enghien’s seizure on a foreign territory, the general belief 
was he might have concurred in that seizure ; without contemplating that 
it was to be followed by murder, he might have believed the life of the 
chief of the government, which he then served, was in danger, and might 
not have been averse to have so important an hostage ; or, finally, he 
might have disapproved the seizure, and yet not have thought the viola- 
tion of the territory of Baden a sufficient cause for him to resign his 
employments, and, perhaps, as matters then stood, to risk his own head. 
General Savary, Duke de Rovigo, in his memoirs, charges Talleyrand 
with the chief guilt of the murder of the duke d’Enghien, when, by his 
own words, he exculpates him and contradicts his statement; he says, 


yi. See Le Glaneur Francais, by H. L. V. Ducoupray Housters. Berard and Mondon, 
New-York. Article, Madame Rotend and Madame de Stael Holstein, p. 219. 
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‘A person of a noble aspect was seen by the spies of the police to visit 
Georges in his lodgings in Paris, who treated him with great respect.” 
Bonaparte, Savary, and the police (not a word of the foreign office,) 
guessed that this mysterious visitor could be no other than the Duke 
d’ Enghien, (when it was Pichegru). The privy counseiller d’ Etat, Real, and 
not M. de Talleyrand, or any of his subordinates, was employed to con- 
duct the development of this affair. Real, by Bonaparte’s order, applied 
to the Inspector-general of the gendarmerie for a confidential officer to 
send into the territory of Baden to act as a spy on the prince. This 
officer proceeds, examines, and reports to his own Inspector-general, 
Savary, who reports directly to Bonaparte. On this report, another 
emissary—Caulincourt, Duke of Vincenza, then colonel of grenadiers, 
and aid de camp of the First Consul—was sent to arrest the duke ; and 
this emissary was to call to his assistance the armed force at Strasburg. 

The prince was tried, condemned, and shot in the space of three 
hours; and this by the express order of Bonaparte, given to Savary. 
General Hulin, in his Explications offertes aux Hommes impartiauz, 
Paris, 1823,—who was ihe President of the Court Martial,—speaking of 
Savary, (who, it will be remembered, represents himself as standing be- 
hind the president’s chair as a simple spectator,) after acknowledging with 
great candor, and excusing the act, on the score of ignorance of the law 
and the pressure of an overwhelming authority, says: ‘* Appointed to 
be judges, we were obliged to act as judges, at the risk of being judged 
ourselves.” Gen. Hulin states that the court were so far from ordering 
or even expecting an immediate execution of the sentence, that “ scarcely 
was it signed, when I began a letter to the First Consul, in which I con- 
veyed to him, in obedience to the unanimous wish of the court, the 
desire expressed by the prince of an interview with the First Consul, and 
further to conjure the First Consul to remit the punishment, which the 
severity of our situation did not permit us to elude! It was at this 
moment that a man (Savary), who had persisted in remaining in the court- 
room, and whom I should name without hesitation, if I did not recollect 
that even in attempting a defence for myself it does not become me to 
accuse another—coming up to me, said, ‘ What are you doing there ?— 
‘I am,’ I replied, ‘ writing to the First Consul, to convey to him the 
wish of the prisoner to have an interview with Bonaparte, and the re- 
commendation of the court.-—* You have done your business,’ said he, 
taking the pen out of my hand, ‘and what follows is mine.’ I confess 
that I thought at the moment, and so did several of my colleagues, that 
he meant to say that the conveying of these sentiments to the First Con- 
sul was his business. His answer, thus understood, left us still the hope 
that the recommendation would reach the First Consul. I only recollect 
that I even at the moment felt a kind of vexation at seeing thus taken 
out of my hands the only agreeable circumstance of the painful situation 
in which I was placed. Indeed, how could we imagine that a person had 
been placed about us with an order to violate all the provisions of the 
law? I was in the hall, outside the council room, conversing about what 
had just occurred. Several knots of persons had got into private con- 
versation. I was waiting for. my carriage, which, not being permitted, 
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any more than those of the other members, to come into the inner court 
of the castle, delayed my departure and theirs. We were ourselves shut 
in, and could not communicate with those without, when an explosion 
was heard—a terrible sound struck us to the hearts and froze them with 
terror. But of a sudden this terrific explosion informed us that the 
prince was no more.” He was shot at Vincennes, in the night of the 21st 
March, 1804. 'Talleyrand seems, however, to have known that the Duke 
d’Enghien was at Ettenheim ; but far from deserving the unfounded ac- 
cusations of Savary, he must be praised for what he tried to do in order 
to save the prince. We find in the memoirs of M. de Bourienne the 
following passage: “It is but too true that the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien had no other cause than the will of Bonaparte. I am the 
more inclined to believe that I should have been successful in diverting 
Bonaparte from his fatal purpose, from knowing, positively, that his first 
intention, after the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, was only to frighten 
the emigrants, in order to remove them from Ettenheim, where they had 
assembled in great numbers, and whence they continued to inundate the 
frontier country with libels. It must, however, be confessed, when he 
spoke of the emigrants of the outer Rhine, it was with so much bitter- 
ness, that Talleyrand, fearful of consequences to the prince, caused him 
to be warned by a female friend to keep on his guard, or even to remove. 
In pursuance of this last advice, the Duke prepared to rejoin his grand- 
father, and at the time of his seizure was waiting a passport from the 
Austrian government. To these facts I may add, that it was Sir Charles 
Stuart, now lord Stuart, the English ambassador in France, who wrote 
to the Count de Cobentzel, requesting a passport for the Duke d’Enghien. 
The tardiness of the Austrian cabinet in replying, gave time to Bona- 
parte’s impatience, when once he had formed the horrible resolution of 
shedding the blood of a Bourbon.” 

M. de Bourienne also says in his memoirs: “ Talleyrand, always 
much feared from his wit and his profound judgment of human character, 
was one day conversing with Cambacéres about the second Consul; the 
latter observed, ‘ and yet you must acknowledge that Sieyes is a very 
profound man.’— Profound!’ answered Talley: rand: ‘deep you mean, 
very deep !’” Sieyes had perpetually written in his face, give me money ! 
This reflection was very just. 

“ After Talleyrand was called to the head of foreign affairs,” he con- 
tinues, “ great activity was introduced into that department. It was an 
advantage to the Consul to have found such a person among the repub- 
licans, a nobleman of the ancien regime. Such a choice seemed to 
indicate something even of polish in the eyes of foreign courts. It 
was as if a delicate attention were paid to the diplomacy of Europe, 
thus to present to its members, as the organ of negociation, one of rank 
at least equal to their own, and already known to all by the exquisite 
refinement of his manners, and by the elegance of the address under 
which he veiled more solid qualities and real talents.” 

But M. de Bourienne says not a word of the Oriental luxury which 
‘Faileyrand displayed when minister. He, by his family, was not rich. 


He had very little patrimony, and his salary was far ficm being sufficient 
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for the expenses of a numerous and even princely household. When 
Cambactres was named prince and Archi-Chancellor of the empire, he 
was known to give the most sumptuous dinners in Paris ; but the dinners 
of Talleyrand were much better,—not in the choice and the profusion of 
delicacies of Cambacére’s dishes, but by the polite and elegant attentions 
of ‘Talleyrand and Madame Grandi to their visitants, and the attractive 
conversations of the guests, amongst whom I found very often the most 
distinguished strangers of both sexes mixed with artists, savants, and even 
performers, such as Talma, Lais, Fleury, Dugazon, Mademoiselle Mars, 
George, Duchesnois, seated in perfect harmony by the side of an Italian 
or German prince, a marshal of the empire, a senator, or a member of 
the Institute. At these refined dinner parties every guest was animated 
but by one desire to contribute, by his amiability, to the general satisfaction ; 
and repartees, wit, and the greatest ease and freedom reigned in M. de 
Talleyrand’s hotel, while at Cambacére’s dinners, etiquette and stiffness 
were the order of the day. 

Talleyrand had, besides his salary, two other powerful engines by 
which he was not only enabled to support his great expenses, but to gain 
the immense fortune which renders him one of the richest individuals in 
France. 

The first secret means he employed to enrich himself, was to specu- 
late in the public stocks of France, England, and Holland. As foreign 
minister, as a close observer of what passed around him, he was much 
better informed of war and peace, of the rise or fall in the funds, of the 
value of stocks, etc.; and having, particularly in London, Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg, well-informed and well-paid agents, he bought and sold 
through them a quantity of stocks, and thus gained large sums. 

‘The second means of his wealth was to be found in the situation of 
France, governed by Bonaparte, now Napoleon I., Emperor of the 
French, whose tendency to a magnificence and splendor, surpassing 
every previous reign, and even that of Louis XIV. under the Bourbons, 
made it necessary to shut his eyes to the corruption and exactions com- 
mitted by his agents, sot upon Frenclimen—(this would have been pu- 
nished as a crime, even to the amount of the least trifle,)—but upon 
strangers. The master, at the head of haifa million of armed men, in- 
vaded and robbed countries, exacted money, enriched himself and his 
followers by the ruin of the greatest part of Europe, and then suffered 
his subalterns to follow his pernicious example. ‘Thus we saw a Ge- 
neral Clarke, Duke de Feltre, by practising the most infamous exac- 
tions as Governor-General of Berlin, in 1806, and his worthy com- 
mander of that capital, General Hulin, carrying more than two millions 
of francs b&ck to France; a Davoust, marshal of France, Duke of 
Auerstaedt, and Prince of Eckmuhl, not satisfied with his immense sa- 
laries, robbing and ruining the rich and industrious inhabitants of Ham. 
burg ; an Augereau, marshal and Duke of Castiglione, plundering 
whenever opportunity occurred ; and particularly when commanding in 
Catalonia, where he established his head-quarters at the then flourish- 
ing city of Barcelona. He extorted from this beautiful and rich capi- 
tal an extraordinary contribution of five hundred thousand dollars ; and, 
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not satisfied with this sum, he ordered all the gold and silver services 
which the common council had kindly offered him for his use during his 
stay, with a splendid well-furnished table of fifty covers every day, 
beautiful furniture, etc. for his palace and the use of his family, to be 
placed in his baggage and carried away. I may be permitted to relate, 
as an eye-witness, the following anecdote, which will prove the whole 
truth of this fact: Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, having been 
appointed marshal Augereau’s successor in command (1810,) named 
me Governor of his general head-quarters and of the city of Barcelona. 
The first day of our arrival I dined with him, and being seated at his 
side, he looked upon his wooden fork and said to me, smiling: “ you 
are richer, that you have at least silver spoons and forks ;” (I carried 
always upon mules my baggage, and my whole household with me, as 
commander of the avant guard, whilst those of the marshal, being in the 
centre of the army, had not yet arrived,) “ and see,” he added, “ these 
fashionable covers which the city furnishes me for my use !”—* Well, 
Sir,” replied I, “ it is true a grand marechal d’empire should have been 
treated in a better style, but the silver spoons and forks which I c 
with me for my use in the campaign, were my own plate, engraved with 
my arms and name, and not presented to me bya common council like 
that presented to your predecessor Marshal Augereau, consisting of gold 
and silver plates, spoons, forks, and knives, as the Corregidor assured 
me this morning.”—“ Yes, yes, he is right,” said Macdonald, (who is an 
honest man,*) “I am sorry for Augereau! Well, we may dine as well 
with wooden forks as with silver ones; is it not so, General Guillemi- 
not ?’”—and so we went on merrily to converse on other topics. 

About this time Talleyrand received daily numerous applications from 
foreign kings, princes, etc. to interfere in their favour to obtain peace 
or alliance, or to obtain from the Emperor through him what they de- 
sired, well knowing that their requests would only be favorably re- 
ceived by the minister when accompanied with costly presents. Thus 
the hotel of foreign affairs was daily besieged with a crowd of am- 
bassadors, princes, and wretched beings, who, like beggars, waited 
whole hours in humble submission the leisure of his lame Excellency, 
who received these persons, at home such haughty nobles, but now 
such vile petitioners, standing in his cabinet, one by one! He, of course, 
could decide nothing, but dismissed them all with his usual courtesy 
and kind words, which in French is so well expressed by eau bénite de 
cour! But to many he said: “ Well, very well, Sir, [have not just the 
time to hear the particulars of your request, but speak with M. Durand, 
he will hear you and report the affair to me, so that I shall be enabled 
to submit the whole to the Emperor.” This M. Durand was the chief 
clerk of the department of foreign affairs, an intimate friend of Talley- 
rand, a man of great talents, but very cunning, and a great rogue. 
There again they had to wait in an anti-chamber many hours before 
they could be admitted to this clerk’s audience. At last M. Durand, 





* * Macdonald, Bernadotte, and Ney, have never suffered any exactions, and 
have punished those who committed them with death. 
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having heard each one separately, hinted “ that their affair would cost a 
great deal of time and money; and that it was necessary to obtain ten, 
twenty, or more thousand francs to cover the expenses of such a busi- 
ness as theirs, and that then he would be enabled to prepare every thing 
to give the business a favorable turn, etc. In this hope the greater 
part of them were foolish enough to comply with Durand’s dictamen ; 
of these exactions he had a fixed per centage, and the remainder went 
to the private purse of the minister ! 

My space in these sketches will not permit me to go into all the de- 
tails of corruption and turpitude which passed in the hotel of foreign 
affairs in Paris, during the eight years of Talleyrand’s ministry, in which 
Durand, Heyberg the interpreter, a Dane, of very dubious character, 
banished from Copenhagen, and other men, acted a conspicuous part. 
Napoleon knew, as I was assured, a great deal of these manceuvres— 
but Talleyrand’s talents covered all his robberies; and so it was with 
Fouché, Duke of Otrante and minister of the general police. Bouri- 
enne enriched himself in Hamburg, but secretly, and by no means so 
openly as Talleyrand in Paris, or Davoust afterwards in Hamburg. 

M. de Bourienne, in his Memoirs, speaks very harshly of Davoust 
but very honorably of Talleyrand. The fact is, that M. de Bourienne 
has nothing to fear from Davoust’s revelations. He died before the 
publication of Bourienne’s Memoirs, but Talleyrand is still living ; 
and fear of him and what he may discover made him speak thus. La- 
valette, in his Memoirs, gives some true hints of Bourienne’s villainy, 
for which he was not only dismissed, but even shut up in the Tempel. 
A well-known personage could state some facts of all that passed be- 
tween Bourienne, as prisoner in the Tempel, and Napoleon, a3 he was 
sent by the Emperor to reclaim from Bourienne certain papers of high 
importance which the latter had well secured. To this prudent fore- 
sight, and after having given a written promise upon his oath or word of 
honor never to publish these well-secured papers, he was set at liberty, 
but never permitted to visit Napoleon again. 


PEACE SOCIETIES. 


Vivitur exiguo melius ; natura beatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverituti, 

Heec si nota forent, frueremur simplici cultu ; 
Classica non fremerent ; non stridula fraxinus iret; 
Non ventus quateret puppes, non machina muros. 


Claudian. In. Rufin. lid. 1. 


Leavine to those, whose studies have rendered them familiar with the 
structure and forms of government, and the analogies of the one with the 
other, to compare a ‘ Congress of Nations for the promotion of Univer- 
sal Peace without recourse to arms,’ with international tribunals, which 


have existed, or now exist, to indicate the expedient form and ex- 
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tent of its operations, and to show the principles of international law, 
which should regulate its proceedings and modify its awards, in the 
following remarks I propose briefly to trace the origin of war; to de- 
lineate its horrors and guilt ; to expose some of its pretexts; to con- 
template some preliminary arrangements which might perhaps facilitate 
the attainment of the objects proposed from a congress of nations; to 
indicate the character which ought to mark the respective members ; 
to point out the powers with which they should be vested, to give the 
requisite efficacy to their awards; to remark on the most expedient 
mode of their election and rotation in office; and to dwell on some of 
the general results that would be likely to spring from the establishment 
of such an international tribunal regulated by such principles. 

I premise, as a preliminary view under which I contemplate the whole 
subject, that in this discussion I include only the civilized, educated, and 
Christian nations. The foliowers of the crescent, the immense mass of 
the population of China, the semi-barbarous despotisms, and the savage 
tribes are laid wholly out of the discussion ; except in so far as the Chris- 
tian nations will influence them through the medium of example. Hap- 
pily this inconceivable and immense influence would be fully adequate 
to the highest aspirations of the friends of peace. With me there is no 
doubt of the fact, and I shall predicate my future remarks on assuming 
it as a postulate, that if the Christian nations would completely abandon 
the practice of war, the semi-barbarous nations, and the remotest and 
rudest tribes of savages, would, at no distant period, follow the example. 
It would lead me beyond my purpose to present a detailed view of the 
causes of the immense influence over the remainder of the nations, re- 
sulting from the superior intelligence, civilization, wealth and power of 
Christendom. I shall presume upon the admission, that the fearful re- 
sponsibility rests on the nations of Europe and America of settling the 
destiny of the world in regard to the perpetuation or final abandonment 
of the practice of war. It would be useless, too, to discuss this con- 
summation, however desirable and glorious, if, as the million of those 
who profess not only to think, but to wish well to our race, affirm, war 
is the necessary re.ult of the constitution of human nature, an evil with- 
out leaving the reasonable hope of a remedy. On the contrary, in the 
signs of the times and in the analogy of the past, the friends of peace 
have not only every cheering motive to future exertion, but an unan- 
swerable reply to such disheartening declarations. If the great cause of 
human nature, if the triumphs of enlightened public opinion, if the dread 
of sovereigns under the apprehension of encountering the force of that 
opinion, advance in the same proportion for the half century to come as 
in the half century past, before the lapse of that short era, no future au- 
tocrat will dare to erase a people struggling for their natural rights from 
the list of nations. No ambitious sovereign will dare amuse himself 
with the horrid sport of war. Even now the Russian trembled as his 
legions crossed the Vistula; and, pale with apprehension, he consulted 
the public opinion of Europe; and had that opinion been either gene- 
rous, or just, or unanimous, the Poles had still been free, and the war of 
their subjugation had rever taken place. Words in confirmation of this 
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need not be multiplied. Every person, the least conversant in modern 
political history, is aware, that a new element of influence over the minds 
of sovereigns has been developing, and gathering vigor, ever since the 
invention of printing. Its invisible but all-pervading action, like that of 
the great physical agents of nature, causes despots to quail on their 
thrones, and to vacillate between efforts to control and chain it, the sem- 
blance of braving it, and plausible pretexts for yielding to its mandates. 
What man can read history, and not see that this element has recently 
received a new and prodigious impulse of onward progress, and that its 
awards will soon be more terrible to czars and sultans than the bayonets 
of all the armies of Europe? 

Far from me be the revolting position, that war is an incurable or a 
necessary evil; or the impious one, that it is part of the great plan of 
Providence. War is no part of God’s purpose in regard to our world, 
more than it is that we should transform ourselves into beasts of prey, 
and, like the lion and tiger, be constantly ranging for carnage. War is 
the result of the ascendency of our animal over our moral nature. Who 
will dare pronounce, that we were not constituted to become, and have 
not the means of becoming, moral beings ? 

Let the blazoned French philosopher of idealism affirm that the good 
of war preponderates over the evil, and that the triumph of the con- 
queror is the triumph of reason over ignorance, and his cause always 
just! Horrible and disgusting paradox! Let it not be affirmed that 
pestilence is an unmitigated evil, and that the benefits of war have al- 
ways counterpoised its evils. Pestilence is the direct infliction of the 
Divinity, operating in that mysterious order, of which we can only trace 
a general and remote result, that out of what we call evil He brings 
good. It may be the necessary process of the grand lustration of the 
atmosphere. It may be the Divine plan to arrange the balance of the 
population of the world in its present condition. In any view, it is the 
infliction of the All-wise and All-good, of whose plans it is impious to 
form positive conclusions from our ignorance. We know that pesti- 
lence is His infliction by His appointed agents—the powers of nature. 
We know, too, that war is the detestable fruit of perverted reason; that 
it is the work of man divested of his moral nature, and encountering his 
fellows, as entirely an animal of prey, as the prowlers of the forest. 'l'o 
eulogize war is to blaspheme nature and its author. Pestilence may be, 
and no doubt is, a mitigated evil, one of those fearful Justrations by 
which the Divine Being educes good from evil. But every evil which 
war inflicts, is a standing and melancholy memorial, that man, intended 
and qualified to be reasonable and moral, has hitherto been no more in 
the aspect in which history presents him, than a fierce animal of prey. 
Were this the place, I would demonstrate that all those results, which 
by an odious profanation of words are called the benefits of war, sprang 
from causes in no wise necessarily connected with it, but grew up in 
opposition to it, and against its baneful and ruinous tendency. 

In tracing the origin of war, I find it in the preponderance of the phy- 
sical and animal over the moral nature of man. ll animals are pro- 
vided with the instinct and the means of self-defence. Man, seperate 
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from his moral nature, and his relation to God and another life, belongs 
to the class of animals; and, like them, has the means of annoyance 
and self-defence ; and, like them, an instinct impelling him under cer- 
tain circumstances to use them, and to invest himself with artificial 
means of destruction. He is a kind of amphibious being, who can live 
either in his moral or his physical nature; and there can be no ques- 
tion to which class God and his duty assigned him. Suppose the as- 
cendency of moral over physical ideas in a nation, and that nation would 
learn war no more. Suppose the ascendency of moral over physical 
training in the Christian nations, and the perpetual abandonment of war 
must be the immediate consequence. 

I am well aware that it will seem a startling, and even a revolting 
paradox, to affirm, what I believe to be a simple truth which has been 
too long concealed, that in all countries and in all time, the preponde- 
rance of physical over moral training has been so great, as that man, in 
his collective and historical capacity, has presented for the record of his- 
tory little more than animal results. I know how much the names of 
the elder moralists have been blazoned and their precepts quoted. I 
forget not, that for eighteen centuries, millions of Christian pulpits have 
resounded with homilies upon morals based on the pure and perfect mo- 
rality of the gospel. The press, too, for centuries has groaned under the 
weight of innumerable tomes of sermons and books of moral inculca- 
tion. Unhappily the precept and the preceptor have had opposite ten- 
dencies. Ifthe one have preached the moral of the gospel, the other 
has more strongly followed the universal example of animal impulse. 
Humility has been enjoined in the spirit of arrogance and ambition; 
and the expounders of the doctrine and example of the Prince of Peace, 
have too often shown themselves ready even to fight for the moderation 
and tolerance they commended. 

Look at the face of society in all Christian countries at the present 
day—a day, the light and intellectual and moral improvement of which, 
the pulpit, the press, and the forum, in all their thousand forms of bla- 
zoning, concur to vaunt. The single grand idea, the pole-star, to which 
all the training of society directly or indirectly tends, is precedence ; 
precedence from the nursery to the school, from the school to the bridal 
bed, and thence through all the beaten paths of ambition to the grave. 
I see little in society, however glossed, however labelled with moral and 
Christian inscription, that may not be ultimately resolved into this uni- 
versal and absorbing idea. To an observing eye, to a mind that will be 
satisfied with seeing things only as they are, proofs are unnecessary. 
Such a mind comprehends, that the most eloquent and apparently the 
most sincere eulogist ef the moral of the gospel from the pulpit, puts 
his children into the same current of influences that bears down the 
rest, and receives, with impatience and displeasure, the information that 
they are unambitious, and not in the line of precedence. 

The more striking facts that prove this truth, are seen in the univer- 
sal admiration from infancy to age, with which armies and martial spec- 
tacles are contemplated ; the involuntary homage paid to warriors and 
conquerors ; the names of great assigned to the Alexanders, Caesars, 
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Khans, and Napoleons, whose claims to the epithet are founded only 
on the extent of their murders. Hence the avidity and delight with 
which the pupils of Christendom devour the pages of ancient history, 
which contain little more than the record of wars, bloody struggles for 
national precedence, or the triumphs of one ascendent murderer over 
another. ‘This is the true secret of the interest of the ancient records 
in comparison with modern history, which is a chronicle of the intrigues, 
which only terminate in war as a remoter result. In ancient history the 
fierce struggle for precedence passes, in all its excitement, directly under 
the eye. In modern history we see little more than the disguised move- 
ments, which are the germinating principle of the mighty mischief. 

Hence the history of man from the throne to the foot-stool is little more 
than some form of ambition struggling for precedence. Hence in the 
female coterié, however informed may be many of its members, the ab- 
sorbing interest of one theme,—-that which descants on dress and per- 
sonal appearance, and is subservient to vanity and ambition. Hence 
even the moral and religious associations of the day but too often owe 
their origin to the universal desire of precedence. 

But this passion for precedence is simply our animal instinct, fostered, 
indeed, to a master passion in man by all the education and training of 
society ; but existing and showing itself in all the animal tribes. We 
~- its various modifications with the terms magnanimity, heroism, 

avery, superior intellecl. But the lion and the tiger, the bull and mas- 
tiff, are, in their way, as fond of precedence, and will struggle as hard 
for itas man ; and, had they written or vocal speech, we should hear, too, 
of their bravery, heroism, and mercy. 

The most cursory reader of the gospel, the true and only exposition 
of the moral code of human nature, cannot fail to have observed that 
the whole precept and example of Jesus Christ is in direct opposition to 
this grand and absorbing animal impulse of precedence. His inculca- 
tion is, that we must become humble to become truly great that for- 
giveness is heroism and magnanimity ; that preferring others to our- 
selves is true glory; that gentleness and forbearance, and peace and 
love, are the fruits of real moral grandeur. 

True, such views are occasionally presented from the pulpit—but too 
often as cold and barren fictions, in which no one believes,—paradoxes, 
which it is the fashion always to ‘eulogise and never to practise. An 
accomplished Christian hero, armed from head to foot in Christian pa- 
noply, would be deemed, I fear, in these days,a mean spirited person- 
age, fit for little else than to become a slave. 

It is true, however, that in the astonishing progress of mind in the 
training of a preponderant physical education, it has reached a point of 
advance where the physical and moral boundaries touch. All our real 
intellectual and moral improvement, all the growing light and influence 
of public opinion, all the advance of the nations in the knowledge and 
attainment of their rights, result only from these imperfect glimpses into 
the moral kingdom, which have been taken by the mind pushing its re- 
searches to the extremest limits of physical attainment. Prophecy and 
history, and the actual progress of society, concur to proclaim that the 
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animal and rae 2: nature of man shall ultimately yield to his higher 
moral nature. Partial and dim perceptions of what is truly great and 
good, 7 ive already Pe inged the face of society. The example and pre- 
cept of Jesus C hrist are before us, embodying the true moral character 
of man. ‘A few Koh ; of the w orld, So om age to age, rising like stars 
upon our dark horizon, have shown us the moral man in his true great- 
ness and glory. What one individual of our race has become, all may 
become ; and whenever man shall be raised up from the physical to the 
moral kingdom, whenever he shall be as effectually trained to discern 
that true greainess consists in meekness, humility, self-denial, and dis- 
interestedness, as he is now educated to seek it in precedence, war 
must of necessity come to an end. But so long as the desire of pre- 
cedence, ambition, cupidity, and the fiercer lusts and passions of the 
animal nature have a general ascendency in the universal training and 
discipline, wars and fightings w = as ne cessarily spring from the ambi- 
tion of the one sex and the nity of the other, as fire is kindled and 
sustained by the accumulation of fuel 

These mighty evils can be reache d only through the universal recep- 
tion of the Gospel of Peace. BE ver + Chesti an believes that the period 
will arrive when peace, in its noble “ and broadest import—peace of 
mind, conscience, and the passions, will prevail. But while waiting for 
that period, in faith and hope, we must commence the work by laying 
the axe to the root of the tree. The mischief must be attacked in the 
germ, and that acerbity of grasping ambition, which, under the name of 
noble emulation, and a legitimate struggle for precedence, is so assidu- 
ously inculcated in the nursery, the parlor, the school-room, the de- 
bating-hall, the senate, the courts of justice, and even in the sacred 
ministry, must be repressed. Here the evil commences. In every de- 
partment of modern society, in every school of discipline where semi- 
nal principles are impl lanted, ambition, envious, burning ambition, am- 
bition incapable of enduring rivalry, is inculcated by the whole influence 
of the general example. A sovereign and a state are none other than 
the representatives of the accumulated mass of the ambition, cupidity, 
and intolerance of the individuals that compose the state. Seeing the 
accumulation of the individual ambition of so many millions, like the 
compression of the elastic gases in the bosom of a volcanic mountain, 
need we marvel that wars so often occur? On the contrary, is not the 
wonder, that there should ever be peace between the nations? The 
mischief commences in the cradle, the nursery, the drawing-reom ; in 
the places where men and women most congregate and resort, and 
where the clarion of fame sounds its loudest notes. The animal is 
stirred. The physical man is excited; and for untold ages the multi- 
form modifications ofthis excitement have been labelled glory, magna- 
nimity, clemency, disinterestedness ; in short, every thing that men deem 
moral and praiseworthy. Talk as we will of the present aspect of so- 
ciety, | appeal to observing men of truth, I appeal to ministers of the 
gospel, who are not incapacitated to judge by the prejudices of the esprit 
du corps, if the first and radical principle, imprinted inthe bosom of our 
children by all their discipline, by all they see and look forward to, is 
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not, * Be first in your waite aiding no rival! 'This, I repeat, is no disci- 
pline above that of the mere animal. The lion inherits it all from na- 
ture. Masses of this spirit are a perpetual magazine of war. In the 
bosom of every individual, it is by the righteous constitution of our na- 
ture, a perpetual reservoir of self-torme nt. 

Why is not the moral grandeur of Christian humility, self-possession, 
self-conquest, toleration, perferring others to ourselves in honor? W hy 
are not the morals of the cospel presented in forms equally attractive with 
that which now continually stimulates the child and the man to be the 
first? Why are not the deceptive tendencies of our seminal instruction 
in this respect pointed out?) Why have no primary fountains of instruc- 
tion yet been opened, where the true morality of the gospel has been so 
inculcated by precept and example, as that the pupils have been as natu- 
rally trained to just moral ideas, to the love and practice of what is in- 
trinsically great, as they are now to have the life-springs tainted with the 
poison of ambition, and alli those animal passions that give birth to war? 

Next in efficacy to this all-pervading desire of precedence, as a semi- 
nal principle of war, is infolerance—another germ of animal selfishness. 
This spirit finds it a crime in another to have been so constituted, or 
placed in such circumstances, as to have diflerent modes, a different lan- 
guage, opinions, religious faith, and government. Ina word, intolerance 
claims to think not only for itself, but for others; and finds it a cause 
for dislike, and a moral offence, that different circumstances and studies 
should have created opinions deviating from its own standard. 

It is an astonishing fact, that in all times and in all lands, until a very 
recent period, intolerance was a consecrated spirit, so far from being 
deemed a moral deformity to be corrected, that it has been generally re- 
verenced as a respectable and praise-worthy perseverance in the right. 
Hence, in most languages, the term stranger imported an enemy, and 
raised the idea of one, as implying a man of a different language, creed, 
and manners. War between adjoining nations, fostering such feelings, 
is the natural order of things. ‘This spirit has been an element of easy 
access and of powerful influence wherever it has suited the convenience 
of rulers to wage war. No form of this spirit has such fearful energy 
as religious intolerance. Of the wars that have been waged, it is hu- 
miliating to reflect how many have been carried on professedly for the 
glory of the gods, or of Jehovah, under the pretext of extirpating here- 
tics for the good of the human race. 

But in our deep abhorrence of religious wars, massacres, autos da fe, 
and all the various persecuting aspects of religious bigotry and intole- 
rance, let us not fall into the error of supposing, that religion alone has 
furnished the pretext for this hateful spirit. Philosophy has had its in- 
tolerance scarcely less bitter and persecuting than that of religion. The 
different professions are intolerant. The mnumerable sects, into which 
they are divided, are intolerant. The spirit finds its way into every 
varying walk and pursuit of life. In a word, we shall find it to be an 
animal attribute of human nature, a portion of that hateful selfishness 
which causes the beast of prey to growl over his repast at the approach 
of another, as though it were about to be wrested from him. It needs 
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but little self-examination to find something of this spirit in our own bo- 
soms. Who are they, who entertain firm and undoubting opinions upon 
any point, and can endure to hear them strongly impugned, and not feel 
the glow of intolerance burning in their bosoms? Behold in this spirit 
an element which sovereigns can mould at their will in fostering national 
hatreds and war. A frith separates the great nations of England and 
France, claiming to stand at the head of civilization. On the opposite 
shores, the language, ceremonial, creed, manners, pursuits, and govern- 
ment are widely different. Whenever the two nations have paused from 
war, a spirit of mutual intolerance has been left in active fermentation, 
sufficient at any moment, when it shall comport with the fancied honor 
or interests of these nations, to rekindle the torch anew. Yet cast two 
individuals, one from each of these nations that have been fighting for 
centuries, on an uninhabited isle, their mutual wants and instincts will 
bring them together. They will learn each other’s language, become 
indulgent or indifferent to each other’s different opinions, and it is af- 
firmed will contract a stricter and more enduring habit of friendship than 
would have arisen between individuals of the same nation. The tolera- 
tion, thus rapidly and effectually taught by circumstances, might be in- 
culcated by a right education, which may be so varied as to achieve 
whatever fact has demonstrated to be practicable and possible in regard 
to human nature. ‘The intolerance of the citizen towards his neighbor 
of the contiguous dwelling, who belongs to a different church, espouses 
a different party in politics, employs different professional men, and 
mingles in a different society, may be adduced as an example of indi- 
vidual intolerance. Hear their hackneyed disputes about their differences 
of faith and opinion in the trite and everlasting common places of a thou- 
sand years. Neither of them understand any thing of the real subject, pre- 
dicate, or conclusion of their theme. Neither attaches any definite mean- 
ing to the moying terms of the debate. It may readily be imagined, that 
under such circumstances they will always tend to diverge, rather than 
converge ; and, in fact, they separate with increased asperity of feeling 
and a growing dislike. The families catch the spirit, and drink from the 
same unhallowed fountain of bitterness. These families have their ban- 
ner, church, school, and social circle, through the ramifications of which 
the influence reaches the remotest capillaries of the country. From 
these poisonous germs spring up national hate and war. 

If it be matter of astonishment, that this blind, deluded, animal im- 
pulse of intolerance has so long pervaded the whole race, not only un- 
questioned, but even regarded as a virtue of the highest order ; it is equal- 
ly matter of present encouragement, cheering expectation, and vigorous 
exertion, that, amidst all the illusions of a preponderant physical educa- 
tion, the cause of tolération is now everywhere espoused by all who lay any 
claim to just views and enlargement of thought. When William Penn de- 
clared in his code that simple and sublime principle of legislation, that no 
peaceable and moral citizen should be molested on account of his opi- 
nions, and that God alone was the Lord of conscience, the principle was 

considered not only a startling innovation, but a most dangerous heresy. 
That men were free to thmk, and innocent in thinking for themselves, 
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was a discovery as universally surprising and incredible as the astro- 
nomical system of Gallileo to the church of Rome. Scarcely a century 
has elapsed since intolerance was considered the guardian of intellectual 
innocence, and the only sure patron of religion. Now every one lauds 
toleration, every one views freedom of thought as the unalienable fran- 
chise of conscience, every one is as full and as earnest in defending the 
abstract principle, as almost every one is in violating it in his heart and 
practice. It is very true, that while the letter of tolerance is every 
where promulgated, the spirit of intolerance still has possession of almost 
every mind. The very expounder of toleration shows impatience and 
bitterness under the contradiction of another. But there is an omnipo- 
tence in the influence of words, of which few are aware. We probably 
think alone through their medium. Words and phrases, now repeated 
without corresponding ideas, will finally re-act and engender the thoughts 
for which they stand. Let the master-spirits, though they may be virtu- 
ally and in fact intolerant, from the pulpit, the press, exchange, and so- 
cial circle, in every phrase, and in every form of speech laud that tole- 
rance, of which, perhaps, they have not a particle in their hearts. The 
words will finally give birth to the ideas. Inculcated now without a per- 
ception of its beauty and moral obligation, in the next age men will be 
tolerant in heart as in speech. What is now barren phrase and techni- 
cality, will then become the spirit of the age. We believe it was Aristo- 
tle, who said, Dogmata kai ou pragmata ton kasmon tarrassei. ‘ Opi- 
nions and not things disturb the world.’ 

It should be among the grand preliminary means of the Peace Socte- 
ty, in all their publications, to inculcate the necessity of looking into the 
present inconsistent modes of physical education, where such abhorrent 
mixtures of Christian and heathen, the page of the Bible and the pan- 
theon, the spirit of Christ and of the world, are so blended and com- 
pounded, as that the child imbibes only the poison, and acquires, from 
the moral and spiritual part of the mixture, bigotry, semblance, and hy- 
pocrisy. Let every child learn from the cradle, that God alone is lord 
of conscience; and to hear his own views and opinions controverted 
without a feeling of rising asperity, and never to aitach guilt to another 
merely for difference of opinion. Above all, let just views of true great- 
ness be sedulously inculcated. Let the illusive veil, woven by the uni- 
yersal example and the prevalent modes of education, be gradually with- 
drawn, so that true moral grandeur may be seen to consist in following 
the example and obeying the precept of Jesus Christ. When this is 
effectually done, the millions of pupils in Christendom, training to be- 
come the actors in the coming age, will turn with loathing from those 
pages of ancient and modern history, those records of animal blood- 
thirstiness and ferocity, hitherto misnamed heroism and greatness ; and 
a new and celestial moral light dawning on their vision, will light them 
to other and higher themes of interest and new views of greatness. 

In order that philanthropists, Christians, and good men may see that 
it is no slight evil which Peace Societies would remedy, in order that all 
who have hearts, mercies, and the feeling of sympathy for man, may 
have right views of the benevolent purposes of the Society, and right 
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excitements to join heart and hand to collet seniben the same satin, let 
me present some of the aspects of war. Let me delineate some traits 
of its horror and guilt : 

There is no need of settling the value of the boon of life, or delineat- 
ing the magnitude of the evil of death. To the million, with some very 
few unnatural exceptions, the one is the highest good, the other the last 
evil of our nature. War has been the horrid sport of despots, conquer- 
ors, kings, and rulers, from the earliest periods of recorded history. The 
pages of this bloody chronicle, that are most greedily perused, are the 
records of these wars. ‘Io this horrid demon has been poured out the 
life-blood of thousands of millions upon the high places of the field. 
The appropriate victims have been men, active, in the prime of life, and 
in the very central point of the sphere of usefulness ; men, the hale and 
strong, who were, or were to be, husbands and fathers ; the very strength 
of their age. These have been the victims; and the spared have been 
children, widows, feeble and childless fathers and mothers, left to po- 
verty, famine, tears, and pestilence. If the bones of the hecatombs of 
war for the past five thousand years could be collected in one mighty 
Golgotha, they would form mountains higher than the Andes. If the 
human blood shed by the accursed recklessness of kings and conquer- 
ors to human misery, could flow in one mighty river, it would crimson 
every ocean. The tears of widows, orphans, childless and desolate, 
that have flowed from the same source, would fill the beds of the lakes 
and seas. Add to the bones of the slain on the field of battle the corses 
strewed on the wide Aceldama of the world by famine and pestilence, 
the two gaunt and horrible fiends, that are the invariable concomitants 
of war, and we should behold whole mountains of bodies. To measure 
the agony endured by each individual that fell, we have only to look 
into our own bosom, and learn from our own conscious identity the ex- 
tent of our love of life and dread of death. Each one of the fallen had 
loves, hopes, fears, aspiralions, shrinkings, perceptions as intense as 
ours, and a right as natural and unalienable to life and happiness. Yet 
Alexander, who virtually was the murderer of three millions, is still call- 
ed great ; and Napoleon, who rose from his profound obscurity to the 
terrible capacity of slaying three millions more, whose last cry, as he 
struggled himself with that death which he had thus often caused to be 
inflicted upon others, was the vain command to send it among his ranks 
instead of receiving it himself; who feebly shouted ‘ téte d’armée,’ as he 
expired, was guar ded, and fed on his rock; and has been sung by poets 
and eulogized by orators, and has furnished memoirs for a thousand 
tomes. ‘The man, who virtually murdered three millions of his fellows, 
fills a larger place in history, painting, eloquence, and song, than any 
man of his age. Such is the award of our age, reared under the influ- 
ences of a physical education, to a man, who, under the canons of the 
common distribution of justice, had he possessed three million of lives, 
would have forfeited them all to the laws. With such forbearance and 
tenderness, too, have the moralists of all ages, and the Christian minis- 
ters of eighteen centuries, treated the demon of war, that, while we have 
had eloquent homilies against all other immoralities ; while bishops and 
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fathers of the church have been canonized for the eloquence and effi- 
ciency with which they have assailed and put down the lesser vices, 
while millions of sermons and satires have been levelled against immo- 
desty, or too much display in dress, while the mint and cummin of 
morality have been most assiduously cultivated, while common places 
have been exhausted upon the doubtful in conduct, which in one age 
has been deemed right and in another wrong, the guilt and enormity of 
this fell destroyer, including the seeds of all other guilt and crimes, has 
scarce been touched upon. While the ministers of the gospel have left 
us thousands of volumes of school divinity, discussions of mere matters 
of form, or points of doubtful disputation, but here and there a single 
Fenelon or William Penn from age to age has borne a brief testimony 
against war. Strange, that every point of the kingdom of darkness has 
been assailed, but the central bulwark. Alas! kings and conquerors, 
and those whom the age calls great, have kept the keys of this kingdom 
of blood and darkness. Success in its adopted worship has been called 
heroism and greatness. Place and honor, and fame and riches have 
been in the gift of its votaries; and war has never wanied the venal 
praise of the poet and the orator, the prayers and anthems of the church, 
and the prudent and tender forbearance of its ministers. 

The best semblance of an apology for war is, that under its banners 
the lazy, dissipated, and immoral portions of the community are collect- 
ed as stipendiaries, and, swept away by its besom, cease to be cumberers 
of the ground. It may, perhaps, be true, that it may seem less revolting 
to a careless inspection thus to dispose of this portion of the community, 
than to see them die of famine and disease, or as victims to public jus- 
tice. There would certainly be more force in this presentation of the 
subject, if the degraded men, who for the most part form the mercenary 
armies of princes and states, found in the people whom they assail no 
other antagonists than abandoned mercenaries like themselves. But 
these swarms of mercenaries, who hire themselves to murder, as labor- 
ers to till the soil, invade peaceful towns, villages, and fields, where 
dwell laborious mechanics and peaceful husbandmen and _ peasants, 
nestled in their humble homes, who know nothing of the causes of the 
accursed fray which devotes them to slaughter ; their wives and daugh- 
ters to these leagued masses of rapine, lust, blasphemy, and murder; and 
their cottages and fields to conflagration. Beside, famine and pestilence 
are not confined to the mercenary camps, but spread in the boroughs 
and hamlets among the aged and infants, the widows and orphans, that 
war had spared. War sweeps away the innocent with the guilty, the 
useful with the useless, the conscribed and peaceful peasant with the 
abandoned miscreant who fights for hire. Beginning with reckless out- 
casts, its ultimate ravages fall with tenfold destruction upon the simple 
inhabitants of the villages and fields, who desire nothing of their rulers, 
but that, after having paid their tithes to their exactors, they may enjoy 
the slender pittance that remains to them, in peace. War is altogether 
an accursed work of blood and tears; and every effort to disguise one 
of its horrors, much more to find apologies and counterbalancing ad- 
vantages, is the vile sophism of a viler intellect. 
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Never was more bitter sarcasm condensed in so brief a space, than 
in the paragraph in which Dean Swift assigns what are deemed sufhi- 
cient and legitimate grounds for making war in modern times. Ifa 
State is deemed too large or too small, too weak or too strong, too rich 
or too poor, too populous or too destitute of inhabitants, its head too 
old or too young, all these conditions are sufficient grounds for attack- 
ing it. It may be attacked for having a false religion, or for having no 
religion. A quarrel between drunken and reckless mariners on the high 
seas is a sufficient pretext for shedding the blood of two hundred thou- 
sandmen. In a word, any one of these quarrels and collisions, without 
a motive, which are every day occurring between individuals, may be- 
come a sufficient pretext, appealing to national hatred, and difference of 
language and religion, for war. 

The next shade in this revolting picture, is the manner in which 
princes and rulers conduct on the occasion of declaring war. Some 
grey-headed Machiavelian, venerable for his experience in the reasons 
of state, is appointed to produce a show of pretexts, and assign the rea- 
sons, which may give to the unthinking million some semblance of jus- 
tice to the cause; and these are set forth in a manifesto or declaration. 
Millions, in the form of taxes, contributions, and loans, distributed among 
contractors and speculators, and sutlers, and purveyors, another swarm 
of ill-omened harpies of prey, that always hover about camps, enable 
princes and ministers to subsidize every corrupt agent, every unprinci- 
pled instrument, in the land. All become links in the chain of slavery 
and crime, and all help to sustain each other’s countenances and 
strengthen each other’s hands. Armorers, meanwhile, sharpen swords, 
burnish muskets, and cast cannon ; and while gunpowder is manufac- 
tured, religious fasts are proclaimed, and pastors convoke their congre- 
gations to implore God, in the name of the Prince of Peace, to give the 
sanction of success to a cause, which, no ways changed in its real na- 
ture by the hallowed pretexts, is the cause of rapine and murder. The 
temples are opened, and the priests, in their most imposing vesture and 
ceremonial, stand around the altar. Statesmen are there, surrounded 
with that estimation of profoundness, and that atmosphere of ignorant 
homage, which, in the eye of the multitude, always envelopes power. 
Warriors are there, in the nodding plumes and glittering trappings of 
martial show, a pageant in the view of the million in all time of stupid 
fascination. Princes, rulers, marshals, the titled, and high-born fair, the 
dignity, strength, and beauty of the land are there ; and thus has reason 
in all ages been beguiled by a mere. animal appeal to the eye and the 
senses. It is a Christian solemnity to impose upon the multitude the 
impression, that God will espouse the cause. Christian hymns are 
sung ; and the people reverently rise, while the minister of the altar in- 
vokes the Lord God of Sabbaoth to go forth on the side of their ar- 
mies, and give counsel and skill to their leaders, and invincible strength 
and courage to their soldiers, to vanquish their enemies; and that He 
will blow with His wind upon their fleets, and either bury them in the 
deep, or enable their armaments to meet and conquer them. Oh! 
would the people strip this ceremonial, this gaudy pageant, of its fantas- 
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tic mockery of deception, and present it to their minds in the clear light 
of reason and truth, what an impious and abhorrent blasphemy would 
all this appear! 

After many gorgeous scenes, in which princes have conferred honors 
and swords upon commanders, who are to go forth and ‘ fight manfully 
for their country and king’—after beauty and innocence—strange in- 
fatuation !—have smiled upon the future murderers, and with their white 
hands have waived them on to their bloody purpose,—the terrible page- 
ant, externally, all glitter, pomp, and circumstance, and within, all hun- 
ger, disease, corruption, and misery, marches with its squadrons and 
divisions, its cavalry and artillery, banners displayed, pennons stream- 
ing, and martial music resounding ; and as the squadrons move on in 
their regular and serried ranks, the admiring multitudes from city, village, 
and field, gaze with quickened pulses and throbbing bosoms, and say, 
as the host moves by, ‘This is glorious war !’ 

‘The grand army, plundering alike friend and enemy on its passage, 
has finally passed the broad stream or mountain range, or frith of the 
sea, that separates their country from that of their foe. Long columns 
of smoke stream up from their line of march, indicating that villages 
are burned, and fields trampled in the dust,—that unoflending pea- 
sants, who know nothing about the causes of the invasion, contribute 
their last blanket and last loaf,;—it may be, are harnessed to the artillery 
to drag forward the cannon to fire upon their kindred and countrymen. 
Their wives and daughters are violated under their eye; and their fa- 
thers and mothers, and helpless infants, are left to die of destitution and 
despair, as they are forced away as prisoners of war. These are the 
exploits which have been consecrated with fasting and prayer! 

In the progress of march, a district of country, many leagues in ex- 
tent, has been desolated with fire and blood. Before them, are green 
fields and populous villages, and a country bright and beautiful with all 
the cheerfulness of cultivation and life. Behind, is desolation and si- 
lence. Their foe has been preparing to meet them ; and now hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers, waiting an appointed signal to murder each 
other, are separated only by a narrow interval, which the desolation of 
war has not yet touched. 

We are told that it often happens in such cases, that the sentinels of 
the opposing armies, the night before battle, meet, interchange saluta- 
tions and mutual kind offices, but a few hours before they are called out 
to cut each other’s throats. In what strong relief do such facts present 
the guilt of those merciless rulers, who thus convert men, formed to 
love and help each other, into deadly enemies ! 

The signal is given to go forth to the terrible work. Forthwith the 
explosion of artillery, in long-repeated and terrible bursts, is heard. 
Squadrons of cavalry thunder over the plain. Steel clangs with steel 
in the desperate conflict of life for life. In the midst of smoke, dark- 
ness, and the infernal din of all that is astounding in the last fierce ef- 
forts of human nature, wrought up to the infuriated recklessness of re- 
venge and despair, the combatants feel a strange unconcern and indiffe- 
rence to life,—a madness like that which arrack and opium give to the 
44 
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desperate Sales ciate hex foe! in no nther position; an dilieoeunn 
which renders them careless to consequences, and causes them, with an 
unblenching eye, to note the streaming carnage, and hear, without feel- 
ing, the wild wail of death- groans around them. For a moment the 
central arena is a melée of ‘infantry and cavalry, in wild confusion, in 
which the clang of sabres is heard, over the fierce shouts or the cries of 
agony. ‘The ‘veteran merc enary, trained to coolness even in this hor- 
rid scene, watches with eye and hand, and braced muscle, the moment to 
thrust home his steel to his opponent’s bosom; happy, if, while intent 
on that issue, an unwatched foe seize not the unguarded moment and 
vital space, and give him the death-blow he was meditating for another. 
Some of the fallen wretches are uttering loud cries for water. Others 
implore the passing friend or foe to finish their agony. Over the bodies 
of the wounded trample the cavalry at the height of their speed. The 
grinding wheels of the artillery plow other half-expiring victims deep in 
the soil. Others, still bre athing, still supplicating mercy, are thrown, 
beneath masses of the dead, into the fosse, to make a bridge of bodies. 
On this point of fierce conflict a park of artillery is finally brought to 
bear; and victors and vanquished, and the untouched warriors in the 
thickest of the fight, are promiscuously swept away in columns. The 
loud hurrah of the conquering assailants, pursuing their foe, is replaced 
by the low and expiring moans of the dying. Such is a battle. Forty 
thousand young and vigorous men lie dead, or dying, on the field. 
‘Thousands of war-horses are scattered in confusion among them. 
Greedy and heartless plunderers, the vampires of battle, are gathering 
up the wrecks, stripping the dead, and giving the last fatal thrust to the 
wounded ; while, intermixed among them, are friends, relatives, chil- 
dren, parents, wives, searching, and ‘yet fearing to find, among the fallen, 
those dear to them as life. Such is the central point of the picture ; : 
and burning towns, and a smoking and desolated country, in all the visi- 
ble distance, form the back-ground. Extravagant, and abhorrent, and 
out of nature, as this spectacle may seem, it has been presented, with the 
reality of horrors a hundred fold more revolting, in every period of his- 
tory, and in the fairest portions of every civilized country. 

The battle, however, is past ; 3a battle fiercely contested from the rising 
to the setting sun of a summer’s day. What heart would not sicken at 
the horrid spectacle ! ! What ruler, whose nature was not waxing fiendish, 
would not pause before he yielded any contribution of influence to pro- 
duce a scene thus abhorrent and accursed in the sight of God and men! 
My heart bleeds at the sight !—for all these fallen were my brethren, 
with nerves as susceptible, hopes and fears as intense, as my own ; and 
they had equal claims to continue to caress their children, behold the 
bright sun, and exult in feeling life, and admirmg God’s beautiful crea- 
tion. I look abroad where yesterday there were so many thousands of 
men with hearts beating warm, so many villages, groves, farm-houses, 
peasants, birds singing in the branches, and the hope of harvest wavi 
in the breeze. It now presents smouldering ruins, a soil polluted with 
blood, covered with corses,—a picture all loathsomeness and horror. 

The scent of carnage has already allured the birds of prey, and they are 
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sailing above this scene of human madness and depravity, presenting at 
least one of Cousin’s vaunted compensations of the horrors of war,—a 
gale, which has brought the vultures a gratuitous feast. 

Were I to follow the letters and messengers to forty thousand dwel- 
lings, announcing to mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, widows, orphans, 
the names of the slain ; were I to attempt to delineate the general result 
of sweeping disease in all the immediate vicinity of the battle ; and of in- 
dividual poverty, helplessness, and despair, blasting the bereaved cotta- 
ges, (for most of the fallen were dwellers in humble cabins,) the picture 
of misery would be too vast and indistinct to produce a clear perception 
of the result, Life-blood, poured out as water, may have swollen to a 
river, without presenting the eye and the heart with distinct conceptions 
of the amount of misery which has been caused in consequence. 


THE SEA. 


Emseo of Everlasting Power,—I come 
Into thy presence !—as an awe-struck child 
Before its teacher. Spread thy boundless page, 
And I will ponder o’er its characters, 
As erst the glad disciple sought the lore 
Of Socrates or Plato. Yon old rock 
Hath heard thy voice for ages, and grown grey 
Beneath thy smitings,—and thy wrathful tide 
Even now is thundering ’neath its cavern’d base.— 
Methinks, it trembleth at thy stern rebuke :-— 
Is it not so?— 

Speak mildly, mighty Sea!— 
I would not know the terrors of thine ire,— 
That vex the gasping mariner,—and bid 
The wrecking argosy to leave no trace, 
Or bubble, where it perish’d.—-Man’s weak voice, 
Tho’ wildly lifted im its proudest strength, 
With all its compass,—all its volum’d sound, 
Is mockery to thee. 


Earth speaks of man,— 

Her level’d mountains, and her cultur’d vales, 
Town, tower, and temple, and triumphal arch, 
All speak of him, and moulder while they speak. 

But of whose architecture and design, 
Speak thine eternal fountains, when they rise 
To combat with the cloud, and when they fall ?— 
Of whose strong culture tell thy sunless plants, 
And groves and gardens, which no mortal eye 
Hath seen and liv’d ?— 


What chisel’s skill hath wrought 
Those coral monuments, and tombs of pearl, 
Where sleeps the ae *mid a pomp that earth 
Ne’er show’d her buried kings ?— 


Whose science stretch’d 
The simplest line to curb thy monstrous tide, 
And, graving “ Hitherto” upon the sand, 
Bade thy mad surge respect it? From whose loom 
Came forth thy drapery, that ne’er waxeth old, 
Nor blancheth, ’neath stern Winter’s direst frost ?— 
—- Who hath thy keys, thou Deep ?—Who taketh note 
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Of ali thy wealth ?——Who numbereth the host 
That find their rest with thee ?—What eye doth scan 
Thy secret annal, from creation lock’d 
Close in those dark, unf: ithomable cells, 
Which he who visiteth, hath ne’er return’d, 
Among the living ?— 
Still but one reply ? 
Do all thine echoing depths, and crested waves 
Make the same answer ?—of that One Dread Name, 
Which he who deepest plants within his soul, 
Is wisest, though the World doth call him fool. 
Therefore, I come a listener to thy lore, 
And bow me at thy side, and lave my brow 
With thy cool billow,—-if perchance, my soul, 
That fleeting wanderer on the shore of time, 
May, by thy voice instructed,—learn of Gop! L. H. 8S. 





A CHAPTER ON CATS. 


I met with a good article the other day in a native n agazine, on the 
subject of whiskers—a pilosus and prolific theme, ‘Talking of whiskers 
reminds me of cats. ‘The transition is natural. Feline quadrupe ‘ds are 
justly celebrated for their claims to admiration in respect of whiskers. 
In the conformation of his mandibular appendages, Nature has been ge- 
nerous with the cat. Not only do they stand out from his face like the 
elongated mustaches of old Shah Abbas of Persia, but there is within 
them a sleepless spirit,—a shrewd and far-reaching sense, which puts 
to shame the similar ornaments on the faces of bipeds of the genus 
homo. They, indeed, can make their whiskers look well, by baptizing 
them with eau de Cologne, and Rowland’s Macassar Oil, or, peradven- 
ture, the unctuous matter won from the “tried reins” of defunct bears, 
—but where is the intelligence, the discernment, of their rivals? 

The whiskers of a cat are truly sparse and unseemly; but their qua- 
lities of observation and apprehension furnish an ample recompense for 
the absence of beauty. How many a heedless rat or truant mouse has 
paid the forfeit of his life by those all-scenting properties which are con- 
centrated in the whiskers of a feline hunter! How have their little ribs 
cracked between the jaws of some notorious tabby, and their long tails 
lashed her head in the agonies of dissolution! This, however, is a pain- 
ful subject, and I perceive that in treating it I am falling into the senti- 
mental. 

Talking of sentiment, as connected with cats, reminds me of an epoch 
in my life, over which the shadows of unpleasant fate hang like clouds 
in an evening firmament, and turn the past into darkness. Shall I rend 
away the veil, as your crack novelist would say, and harrow up my re- 
collections, until my heart swells and my head aches with the melan- 
choly retrospection? Perish the idea! No—no: prepared as I am to 
go all lengths along the fence which divides me from the dominion of 
memory, yet when T look at that length, I feel as though I could not 
+*go it!” But—yes—no matter—the warning of my example may be 
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serviceable to some reader, who may happen hereafier to be * situated, 
and I may say, circumstanced,” as 1 was. 

I am a respectable young bachelor, with a courteous address, a musi- 
cal taste, some acquaintance with letters, and a too susceptible heart.— 
In choosing my where-abouts in this good city of brotherly love, where 
I arrived a few years ago from the country, to hang out my tin sign of 
* Attorney,” &c., | sought for such lodgings as would be convenient to 
the office, where I wrote my briefs, and took in my clients. Acting on 
this principle, 1 made my congé one bright May morning to a landlady 
in Chestnut street, of whose table and apartments I had heard the best 
“exclamation.” She was a short, pursy woman, with a long neck, a 
lawn cap on her head, and a most respectful demeanor. The cap was 
thin, and the gray hair was very perceptible under the same ; but on her 
forehead were parted two raven waves— 





“the dowry of some second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 


Pleased with her smile, for it was benevolence itself, I asked her if she 
could furnish me with a small parlor and bed-room adjacent? Her reply 
showed that her benevolence did not extend to her native tongue, which 
she grossly maltreated in divers hostile expressions, then and there used 
onthe premises. She responded that “ the parlors was all took, but one 
in the third story, with a bed-room contagious, for which I would be tax- 
ed five dollars and three levys a week.” I replied that I did not wish 
to be taxed with apartments subject to levies; that the property of which 
I desired to stand seized as tenant, ought to be unencumbered, and be- 
yond the discomfort of any pecuniary lien or claim. I was soon eased 
on this point by an affirmation, on the part of the respondent, that a levy 
was a coin; corresponding, as I afterwards learned by some fiscal in- 
quiries, to a New-York shilling. 

A few moments’ conversation in the parlor, into which I was invited, 
finished the business. I took the lodgings, and with pleased alacrity en- 
sconced myself therein. Every thing went on much to my satisfaction. 
The victuals and drink were praiseworthy, the lodgers few, principally 
boarding-school misses beyond a certain age, learning the then latest mu- 
sic, such as “ The Minstrel’s Return from the War,” “ When my Eye,” 
“Come where the aspens quiver,” “ Lightly Tread,” et cetera. With 
these airs, accompanying themselves on a broken-winded piano, a chattel 
of the establishment, did they diurnally bore my ears. 

I soon became perfectly domiciliated. The ladies grew more and 
more communicative ; and it was sadly-pleasing, to see the pensive man- 
ner in which they would flirt their fans when we all sat by the windows 
at nightfall in the great parlor below, which commanded a broad view of 
the street. Sometimes on these occasions, when in a reverie, I used to 
hum some familiar air; and this once led one of the oldest ladies, whose 
education had just been finished by the greatest instructress in the city, 
to remark that “she was sure I could sing lovely, if I should try; but 
that she believed I did’nt want to let on.” I did not at first comprehend 
this phraseology of the fair scholar, and it remains until this day with 
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me, a mystery undefined. It is unde ateniilies but not explainable. I 
made an answer to the remark, that was apposite enough not to expose 
my ignorance of the lady’s meaning ; for it is well to stand high in the 
estimation of those who are completed in “ composition, drawing, geo- 
graphy, and the use of the globes.” 

I did not, however, bless the parlor with much of my presence. The 
one which had been assigned me was a perfect gem of an apartment. 
Every thing in it was neat; and I took no small delight in hanging it 
with paintings and pictures. It looked directly into Chestnut-street, our 
Philadelphia Broadway, and { was wont to sit by the casement in the 
summer twilight, listening to the negligent footfalls of the promenaders, 
who strolled abroad on the thousand errands and purposes of business or 
pleasure. Directly to the east, a door opened into my bed-room, the con- 
tagious apartment of which my landlady had spoken. Here the win- 
dow looked into a garden, the property of the next resident on the street. 
And a fine garden it was. Flowers of every hue, the first and fairest 
of the year, were glowing along the walks in red, golden, and purple 
luxuriance. The verdant and ductile vines gadded over tasteful trellices, 
and the breath of growing things floated up to my casement like incense. 

Perhaps the reader may desire to know what this has to do with the 
subject of cals? You shall see anon. The facts are extant, and must 
not remain unwritten. 

I soon found my bed-room coniagious, sure enough. I could not study 
for the fair dulcinea across the garden. Even at night we used to look 
at each other. It was a kind of indistinct, moonshiny speculation, it is 
true—but it had its raptures. 

My inquiries respecting the damsel were of the most satisfactory 
kind. Her name was Florence Dillon. She was just seventeen,— 
amiable, and accounted rich, but for the latter consideration I cared not 
a rush when connected with her. It was a source of unbounded per- 
plexity to me how I should manage to make her acquaintance. I con- 
sorted with few of those young men, wearing bushy whiskers, white 
inexpressibles, vacant countenances, and small canes, with which Phila- 
delphia abounds ; for I had never fancied their amusements of riding to 
the Lamb tavern for a julep, fighting dung-hill fowls on the eo 
or playing at faro in the obscure dens and alleys of the town. Being 
unaccomplished in these fashionable amusements, and withal rather 
addicted to reading and mental improvement, my associates were limited, 
for I found few spirits either choice or congenial. 

Finally, a lucky chance favored my desires. I saw Miss Florence 
one evening at the theatre, with her brother. Just at the close of the 
first play, it came on to rain. I ascertained by accident that the Dillons 
were without an umbrella. I knew they had a very short distance to 
go, and therefore would not be likely to call a coach. I immediately 
rushed home and procured my own umbrella, and one in addition. 
When I returned, the green curtain had dropped, and they were in the 
lobby, on the point of departure. The shower was then at itsheight. It 
was one of those nights when play-bill boards are dripping, when pedes- 
trians, swift in locomotion, are seen in long perspective along the streets, 
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with their umbrellas shining in the lamp-light ; a doleful night, especially 
at the theatre, 


«¢ When tender Beauty, looking for her coach, 
Protrudes her gloveless hand, perceives the shower, 
And draws the tippet closer round her throat: 
Perchance her coach stands half a dozen off, 

And ere she mounts the step, the oozing mud 

Soaks through her pale kid slipper. On the morrow 
She coughs at breakfast, and her gruff papa 

Cries, “ there you go! this comes of playhouses !” 


Determined to be gallant, yet coloring a little at my boldness, I took the 
liberty of offering my umbrella to the gentleman, giving him at the same 
time some information respecting its necessity on account of the wea- 
ther. My impression is, that my manner was agreeable, for Miss Dil- 
lon surveyed me with a very affectionate recognition ; and her soft blue 
eyes, shaded by rich brown hair, parted on her beaming brow, were fill- 
ed with what Thomson would call “ lively gratitude.” 

I called the next evening at Dillons’s, per promise, for my umbrella. 
I found the family most agreeable. ‘The mother was delighted to hear 
me praise her favorite minister, after I found out who he was; and the 
father was what is now-a-days called “ a gentleman of the old school,” 
—namely, one whose education has been wofully neglected, but whose 
assaults upon the vernacular are overlooked on account of his good na- 
ture, good dinners, and good wine. 

Thenceforth I was a faithful visitor two or three times a week. I 
grew desperately enamoured—my passion was returned: I was a happy 
youth—I walked among the stars. I bent my soul to distinction in my 
calling, and resolved to merit my mistress before I won her, or to amass, 
in the words of Diggory’s adviser in the play, “ summat to make the 
matrimonial pot boil.” 

The charming Florence was amiability itself. I found her affections 
were so exuberant, that she bestowed them upon every thing within the 
magic circle of her presence—even upon animals. Among the objects 
of her esteem was a cat—a beautiful, tortoise-shell creature, I confess, 
but deserving the objection which the housemaid preferred against her, 
of having “ never had no broughtage up.” She had been Miss Dillon’s 
companion from her childish years, and had grown to graceful and dig- 
nified maturity under her fostering hand. I will not deny that I respect- 
ed the old tabby for her sake. We used to discuss her merits often. I 
little thought the venerable quadruped would blight my hopes, and pre- 
cipitate all my wo. 

Florence and myself were soon accounted engaged. We used to 
walk arm in arm in the street, to let the gossips know that such was the 
fact. 1 plunged like a gladiator into the law; I was a favorite at court; 
and my causes and fees, in hand and in prospect, were neither few nor 
small. 

I am subject, in summer, to restlessness. Thick-coming fancies 
mar my rest, and my ear is peculiarly sensitive to the least inappropriate 
sound. One sultry evening in July, I returned home later than usual, 
from an arbitration, wherein I lost a cause on which I had counted cer- 
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tainly to win. I suspect I bored the arbitrators with too long a plea, and 
too voluminous quotations of precedents ; for, when | finished, two were 
asleep, and most of the others yawning. They decided against my 
client, and I came home mad with chagrin, and crept into bed, longing 
for speedy oblivion in the arms of sleep. 

But that calm sister of death would not be won to my embrace. I 
lay tossing for a long time in “ restless ecstacy,” until vexed and over- 
wearied nature at last sunk to repose. I could not have slumbered over 
ten minutes, before I was awakened by the most outrageous caterwaul- 
ing that ever stung the human ear. I arose in a fury, and looked out 
of the window. All was still. The cause for outcry appeared to have 
ceased. Now and then there was a low, guttural wail, between a sup- 
pressed grunt and squeal; but it was so faint that nothing could have 
lived ’twixt that and silence. After a listening probation of a few minutes, 
I slunk back into my sheets. 

I had scarcely dozed a quarter of an hour, when the obnoxious voci- 
ferations arose again. They were fierce, ill-natured, and shrill. I arose 
again, vexed beyond endurance. All was quiet ina moment. I am 
not given to profanity—I deem it foolish and wicked ; but on this occa- 
sion, after stretching my body like a sheeted ghost, half out of the win- 
dow, and gazing into the shadows of the garden to discover the object 
of my annoyance, I exclaimed, in a loud and spiteful voice, which ex- 
pressed my concentrated hate— 

“ D—n that cat!” 

“Young gentleman,” said a passing guardian of the night, from the 
street,“ you had better pop your head in, and stop your noise. If you 
don’t, you will rue it—mind-I-tell-ye.” 

“ Look here, old Charley,” said I, in return—* don’t be impertinent.— 
It is your business to preserve the peace, and to obviate every evil that 
looks disgracious in the city’s eye. You guard the slumbers of her 
citizens ; and if you expect a dollar from me at Christmas, for the 
poetry in your next annual address, you will perform what I now request, 
and what it is your solemn and bounden duty to do. Spring your rat- 
tle; comprehend that vagrom cat, and take her to the watch-house. I 
will appear as plaintiff against the quadruped, before the mayor, in the 
morning. Her character is bad—her habits are scandalous.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said the watchman, and went clattering up the street, 
singing “ N’hav pa-a-st dwelve o’glock, and a glowdee morn.” 

I reverted to my pillow, and fell into a train of conjectures touching 
the grimalkin. Possibly it might be the darling old friend of Miss Dil- 
lon. Then I thought of others—then I slept. 

I cannot declare to a second how long my fitful slumber lasted, be- 
fore I was startled from my bed by a yell, which proceeded apparently 
from a cat in my room. I had just been dreaming of a great mouser, 
with ears like a jackass, and claws, armed with long “ pickers and sting- 
ers,” sitting on my bosom, and sucking away my breath. I sprang at 
once into the middle of the room. I searched every where—nothing 
‘was in the apartment. Then there rushed towards the zenith one uni- 
versal cat-shriek, which went echoing off on the night-wind like the re- 
verberation of a sharp thunder peal. 
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My blood was now up for vengeance. One hungry and fiery wish to 
destroy that diabolical caterwauler, took possession of my soul. At that 
instant, the clock struck one. It was the death-knell of the feline vocal- 
ist. 1 looked out of the window, and in the light of a stray lot of moon- 
shine, streaming through the tall chimneys to the south-east, I saw Miss 
Dillon’s romantic favorite, alternately cooing and fighting with a large 
mouser of the neighborhood, that I had seen for several afternoons pre- 
vious, walking leisurely along the garden wall, as if absorbed in deep 
meditation, and forming some libertine resolve. In fine, they each seem- 
ed saturate with the spirit of the Gnome king, Umbriel, in the drama, 
when he 


——_________—_.“ stalked abroad, 
Urging the wolf to tear the buffalo.” 


The death of one of these noisy belligerents being determined on, I look- 
ed round my room for the tools of retribution. Not a moveable thing, 
however, could I discover, save a new pitcher, which had been sent 
home that very day, and to which my name and address were appended 
on a bit of card. I clutched it with desperate fury, and pouring into my 
bowl the water contained in it, I poised it in my hand for the deadly 
heave. I had been a member of a quoit club in the country, and the 
principles of a clever throw were familiar to me. I resolved to make 
the vessel describe what is called in philosophy a parabolic curve, so 
that while it knocked out the brains of one combatant, it should effectu- 
ally admonish the survivor of the iniquity of his doings. I approached 
the window—balanced the pitcher—and then drave it home. Its re- 
ception was acknowledged by a loud, choking squall—a faint yell of 
agony, and then a respectful silence. Satisfied that my pitcher had been 
broken at the fountain of life, and that the silent tabby would not soon 
tune her pipes again, I retired to bed, and slept with the serenity and 
comfort of one who is conscious of having performed a virtuous action. 

In the morning, the cat was found “ keeled up” on a bed of pinks, 
with her head broken in, and her ancient and venerable whiskers dab- 
bled in blood. The shattered pitcher lay by her side. The vessel had 
done its worst—so had my victim. The body was taken off early in the 
forenoon, and decently interred by the gardener, who said to the cham- 
bermaid in my hearing, that “* Miss Florence must n’t by not no means 


“ whatsomever come for to know that the old puss had gone the voyage.” 


Stupid hind! He neither knew the cause of the animal’s death, nor the 
impossibility of its concealment. 

Sorrow is always communicative. Betty had scarcely made the beds 
in the mansion, before she hied to Miss Florence’s apartment, and re- 
lated to her the doleful demise of her spotted companion. They forth- 
with descended together into the garden; reconnoitered the spot where 
the poor thing breathed her last, and found my broken pitcher with the 
card attached, on the very theatre of destruction. 

Suspicion was aroused. I was the object. Circumstantial evidence 
was clear against me. When I went home to dinner, I found a note 
from Florence, accusing me of the murder. I could have turned states’ 
evidence, and poured the tide of obloquy upon the vile paramour of the 
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deceased—but I scorned all subterfuge. I answered the note immedi- 
ately, acknowledging that, in a moment of bewilderment, drowsiness, and 
passion, I perpetrated the deed, and throwing myself upon her generosity 
for pardon. 

But it was in vain. I made a wrong throw. Another angry note 
reached me at supper. This, 1 was determined to answer in person, 
and called, as soon as tea was over, in a state of profuse perspiration, 
to effect that object. 

I found Miss Dillon perfectly furious. Her fair face was red with 
indignation ; consuming fires flashed from her eyes—those orbs which 
I had praised so often, and which were wont to exhibit only the light of 
“ generous meanings.” She inexorably refused all attempts at an apolo- 
gy. She gave me back my miniature and ring—and protested that I 
might spare myself any further concern onher account. She was deep- 
ly-read in elementary school-books, and she quoted copiously from a 
didactic piece in one of them, I think the American Preceptor—* On 
Cruelty to Animals,” in which it is conclusively shown that the man who 
would harm “a necessary cat,” would not scruple to treat his father like 
a pickpocket, his wife like a fisherwoman, and his children like puppies. 
She repeated that she had done with me, and signified a hope that I 
would take that remark for her ultimatum. 

Just after supper, of a July evening, a young man does not feel cool 
enough to pocket the slightest contumely. I arose with great dignity, 
and told Miss Dillon, that I had no desire to press my suit—that if she 
demurred, I was ready to confess the judgment, and bow to the same. 
I observed that from the specimens of her temperament that had just 
then fallen under my notice, I could have little regret in sundering a 
chain which had altered so soon from silk to iron. Memory began to 
disturb my feelings, and the thought of what I was about to lose, made 
my voice womanish ; so I cocked my hat on fiercely, bowed politely, 
and walked rapidly out of the apartment with the tread of a sullen stage 
hero, who mutters in soliloquy, and “ dialogues with his shadow.” 

Since that period, I have been, in the main, a melancholy man. Iam 
pale, and cynica]. The “ opposite sex,” as Mrs. Trollope calls them, 
charm me not as of yore. Iam a waif upon the community, wherein 
none take an interest. I loved Florence Dillon, as I shall never love 
again; and the cause of our disunion,—a nullifying cat,—has given me 
a sovereign antipathy to all the race. I have no ill will against young 
kittens, with their tender voices and affectionate eyes; and I can con- 
template even an old cat in the virtuous retirement of the country, pur- 
ring drowsily by a winter’s fire, with some complacency. Then, the 

tenor of her life is equable and innocent. She is not subject to be led 
away after fantastical delights;—she goeth not into temptation. But 
your city grimalkins have no moral character. Their habits are loose,— 
their clamors unceasing. Romantic appointments by night, and house- 
hold pilferings by day, make up their existence ; and the only time they 
are harmless, is in those fitful moments when 


** their little life, 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
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They fight and bustle like those celebrated Kilkenny combatants, which 
ate each other up in such wise that not the tail-end of either remained 
for a token of victory ;—* that died and left no sign.” They creep into 
cradles, and feed upon the fragrant breath of young children; and a fa- 
tal instance of this kind was recorded in our newspapers only a few 
months ago. If well used, they grow familiar, and strew your garments 
with a bequest of hairs; if you maltreat them, or despitefully use them, 
they will waste the night-watches in mewing to keep you awake. 

It is well to evoke consolation even from trouble. I know some 
good jokes of cats, which I can enjoy, even though I know that my 
Florence is the wife of a stupid old bachelor—an “ eligible match,”—a 
man with his brains in his purse, and his attainments in his breeches’ 
pocket—lIn brief, a dough-head of the heaviest description. Yes! thank 
old Time, I am better than I was when I was so love-sick. A good 
story pleases me of late, as it did in my better days. Here is one, which 
excited my cachinnations. I will vouch for its truth. 

An anonymous wag not long ago placed an advertisement in each of 
our city, journals, signed by an eminent house on the Delaware wharf, 
and stating that Five Hunprep Cats were wanted immediately by the 
firm. ‘The said firm in the mean time knew nothing of the matter. — 

On visiting their counting-house the next morning, the partners found 
the street literally blocked up with enterprising cat-sellers. Huge ne- 
groes were there, each with ten or fifteen sage, grave tabbies tied to- 
gether with a string. Old market women had brought thither whole 
families of the feline genus, from the superannuated Tom, to the blind 
kitten. The air resounded with the squallings of the quadrupedal mul- 
titude. New venders, with their noisy property, were seen thronging to 
the place from every avenue. 

“ What’ll you guv me for this’ere lot?” said a tall shad-woman, press- 
ing up towards the counting-room. “The newspapers says you allow 
liberal prices. I axes a dollar a piece for the old ’uns, and five levys 
for the kittens.” 

“ You have been fooled,” said the chief partner, who appeared with a 
look of dismay at the door, and was obliged to speak as loud amid the 
din, as a sea-captain ina storm. “I want no cats. I have no use for 
them. I could not eat them. Icould’nt sell them. I never advertised 
for them.” 

A decided mendicant,-—a member of the great family of loafers, with a 
red, bulgy nose, and bloated cheeks, who had three cats tied to a string 
in his hand, now mounted a cotton bale, and, producing a newspaper, 
spelt the advertisement through as audibly as he could under the cir- 
cumstances, demanding of the assembly as he closed, “ if that there ad- 
vertysement was’nt a true bill?” An unanimous “ Sarting,” echoed 
through the crowd. Encouraged by the electric response, the loafer 
proceeded to make a short speech. He touched upon the rights of trade, 
the liberty of the press, the importance of fair dealing, and the benefits 
of printing ; and concluded by advising his hearers to go to the death 
for their rights, and “not to stand no humbug.” Such was the effect of 
his eloquence, that the firm against which he wielded his oratorical thun- 
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en, Sound it necessary to compromise matters by treating the entire con- 
course to a hogshead of wine. ‘The company separated at an early hour, 
consoled for the loss of their bargains and the emptiness of their pockets, 
by the lightsomeness of their heads and hearts. 

Gentle Reader,—My tale is told. If you love cats, | have no objec- 
tion, because it is none of my business. *“ De gustibus,” etc. But if I 
have not deposed enough to justify my hatred of all the tribe, then argu- 
ment is powerless, and truth a matter of moonshine. W. 





THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine: By the author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. pp. 
341. London: Saunders and Otley. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


Tue high reputation of Mr. Butwer, as a writer of great power, 
imagination, and versatility, will not be lessened by the work before us. 
Its conception evinces a ready and excursive mind; and if, in some in- 
stances, the execution does not fill the scope which we can easily ima- 
gine to have been embraced by the spirit of the author, yet we can 
readily account for the loss of that intense excitement which thrills 
through his novels of real life, by reflecting that it is given to few to 
tread the flowery meadows of Idealily ; and perhaps to none, to inspire 
a reader with that elastic fancy indispensable to a full comprehension of 
imaginary scenes, or to produce a requisite interest in the movements of 
imaginary characters. 

The * Pilgrims of the Rhine” presents a curious blending of those 
fanciful objects which have no verisimilitude to the natural eye, with 
those beings, passions, and events of this every-day world, which are 
manifest to the understanding, have counterparts in daily experience, 
and play upon the heart. The plot of the work is a mélange of simpli- 
city and complexity. Three travellers on the Rhine are the chief per- 
sonages. ‘These are, Gertrude, a beautiful young lady, just seventeen 
years of age, who has been directed to try a change of air and scene, in 
order to check the insidious approaches of consumption ; ;—her lover 
Trevylyan,—and Vane, her father. Connected with these, in a delicate 
and ingenious underplot, are beings of fairy land, that haunt the bright 
valley of the Rhine,—acting over on a diminutive scale the loves, and 
exhibiting the perplexities and humors, of actual life. As an apology, 
or rather as a preface for this portion of his work, our author com- 
mences with an invocation To the Ideal. This prolegomenon is full of 
the harmony and beauty of true poetry. Many portions will compare 
favorably with the happiest efforts of Moore. ‘There is more of philo- 
sophy, more of tenderness, more Greek-like provocatives to thought, in 
these flashes of inspiration, than in any thing with which we remember to 
have met, since the lyre of Byron was broken at his grave. How flow- 
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ing, and full of mind, are the following passages! They open the poem, 
and shadow forth the succeeding pages. 


Like the sweet Naiad of the Grecian’s dreams, 

A Spirit born of Song—unseen, all seeing— 

Lives deep within our dark Life's wandering streams— 
Nymph of our soul, and brightener of our being : 

She makes the common waters musical— 

Binds the rude nightwinds in a silver thrall— 

Bids Hybla’s thyme, and Tempe’s violet, dwell 

Round the green marge of her moon-haunted cell : 
She—The Ideal, in the Wells of ‘Truth— 

Moves, gladdening all things with a Godhead’s youth! 


———— 
ct AP nt KILI arte! 


Angel, that o’er this dark and blinded earth 
Walk’st, like a dream, dim-shewing worlds above ;— 
Arch-Vanquisher of ‘Time and Care, thy birth 
Is of the morning !~—And the Incarnate Love, 

Yea, the same Power that erst, in Galilee, 

When the bark travailed on the adverse sea, 

O’er the grim dark the meekening silence cast, 

And bade the Deep’s broad bosom hush the blast— 
Still in thy presence moves with looks of light, 
Smiles in the storm, and comforts through the night. 


Dory eee 


There is a world beyond the visual scope, 
Where Memory, brightening, wears the hues of Hope ; 
A life as this to youth’s first gaze may seem 
Vague, but intense—a passion and a dream, 
There, when the earth glooms dark, we glide away, 
Soft breathes the air, and golden glows the day ;— 
Flowers bloom and forests wave,—the wild-bird calls,— 
The noon laughs loud along the waterfalls : 
Man is not there ; yet ever mayst thou mark 
The River-Maid her amber tresses sleeking ; 
Or, when the day is done, and through the dark 
That bathes the sky, the twilight stars are breaking, 
Oft mayst thou view, afar and faintly seen, 
The glancing fairies on the silvered green: 
Or there, what time the roseate Urns of Dawn 
Scatter fresh dews, and the first sky-lark weaves 
Wild meshes of glad song, the bearded Faun 
Comes piping cheerly through the odorous leaves, 
Dim shapes sink, mist-like, down the crystal fountain, 
And fades the Oread through the green caves of the mountain. 


tan nemo, 


These are thy work and world, bright Habitant 

Of our own hearts ; all beings of all creeds, 

So they be fair or wondrous, all are thine, 

Born of thee, but undying! and each want 

Of our soul’s deep desire—the eternal seeds 

Planted by Heaven within the ungenial earth— 

u Hopes all august, and wishes all divine— 

3 Tears, not of sadness—smiles, but not of mirth-— 
Seeds—wert thou not—all buried, till our tomb, 
Spring at thy breath, and at thy bidding bloom! 


| 
4 
| 
’ 
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We love, and loving, aye ourselves deceive, 
: For Custom chills what Fate may not bereave, 
j And still, as Passion sobers in its vow, 
The Angel darkens from the mortal’s brow. 


ee Seen eee 


In vain we yearn, we pine, on earth to win 

; The Being of the Heart, our boyhood’s Dream ; 
Thou, the Egeria of the world within, 

The creature of the West-wind and the Beam— 
The embodied music of most sweet emotion ; 
Thou seem’st, but art not in each human love; 


on. 


nate. 
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Thou shinest starlike o’er this nether ocean, 
And, starlike, hold’st thy unreach’d home above. 
Sull from thy light we turn the gaze away, 

To feel the more the cumber of our clay, 

For dimly guessed and vague desires to sigh, 
And ask from earth the Eureka of the sky! 


In the collateral arguments which our author has drawn from history 
to support the power of Ideality, he is generally happy, and often truly 
eloquent. Every one will respond to the fine tone of feeling, as well as 
to the general justice of the sentiment, in the following allusions to that 
child of the Ideal—Childe Harold. A worthier tribute to the memory 
of that noble poet has never been yielded : 


And He, the erring great, and dimly wise, 
O’er whom stern Judgment, while it censures, sighs ; 
** The young, the beautiful’—whose music cast 
A haunting echo where his shadow past, 
And with a deep, yet half disdainful, art, 
Chained to his wandering home the world’s mute heart ; 
Was he not thine—all thine ?—his failings, powers, 
Faults, fame, and all that make his memory ours ? 
Not in this world his life: he breathed an air, 
Its light thy hope—its vapour thy despair. 
If earthlier passion, snake-like, crept within— 
If stung suspicion nursed ungenial sin— 
If his soul shrunk within one sickly dream 
Till self became his idol as his theme ; 
Yet while we blame, his mournful Image chides, 
As if we wronged the memory of a friend. 
As moonlight sways the trouble of the tides, 
Wild Minstrel, didst thou sway the soul, and blend 
Thyself with us as in a common cause ; 
And when thy wayward heart its rest had won, 
The eternal course of Nature seemed to pause : 
We stood stunn’d—shock’d: thy very life had grown 
A part—a power—a being of our own! 


Oh who shall tell what comforts yet were thine, 
In the lone darkness of the saaeind mind ; 

What time thou stood’st beside the rushing Rhine, 
Or heard, through Nero’s towers, the moaning wind ; 
Or watch’d the white moon, in thy younger day, 
O’er shrunk Ilyssus shed the dreaming ray ? 

Victim and Votary of the Ideal, none 

Shall sound thy joys, or measure thy despair !— 
The harp is shattered, and the spirit gone, 

And half of Heaven seems vanish’d from the air! 


This is, perhaps, the most felicitous of the historical sketches which 
Mr. Butwer has married to verse in favor of the Imaginative. We 
hinted just now, that these corroborative allusions are of unequal merit. 
The author sometimes draws too largely upon his ideal resources. For 
example, in his argument,—which reminds us in some respects of the 
elaborate explanations of Crabbe—he mentions “ young Napoleon, an 
what might have been his visions of the future.” Now we deem this 
too ideal. We have no evidence that the young Duke of Reichstadt 
was an uncommon boy. If popular report may be credited, he possessed 
scarce a title of his great father’s genius—of that indomitable spirit 
which filled him with enthusiasm, even amidst the snows of Mount St. 
Bernard, or when, at Jaffa, the breath of the pestilence was in his nos- 
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trils. He was, on the contrary, “ allthe mother, from the top to the 
toe ;” and it cannot therefore be imagined, except by the loosest poetic 
license, that the ill-fated Duke had any views or aspirations beyond those 
which would actually be indulged in by any youth of his age and con- 
dition. ‘There is no blemish in the sketch, as a sketch; it is well 
drawn,—but we think its selection inapposite. 


We must close our quotations with the following scene from the last 
chapter of “ the Pilgrims.” Our travellers have arrived at a town near 
the Neckar, where, from the feebleness of Gertrude Vane, they resolve 
to sojourn. Here she expires. That sad event is pourtrayed in one 
from a class of sketches which Mr. Bulwer loves to draw. He joys to 
see the pure spirit released from a world where Love is environed by 
Decay and Death; he loves to paint us the resignation, the endurance, 
the immortal hope which fling a halo of light over the hour of dissolu- 
tion ; and when the pang and the tear are over, he loves to describe the 
consolation of the mourner, and depict the happiness of the departed. 
No one can invest a heroine with more transcendent loveliness, or ren- 
der her, if haply she leaves the world, more like an angel in her flight. 


They did not lodge in the town, but had fixed their abode on its outskirts, and 
within sight of the Neckar; and from the window they saw a light sail gliding 
gaily by, till it passed, and solitude once more rested upon the waters. 

“The sail passes from our eyes,” said Gertrude, pointing to it, “ but still it 
glides on as happily though we see it no more; and I feel—yes, father, I feel—I 
know that it is so with us. We glide down the river of time from the eyes of 
men, but we cease not the less to be !” 

And now, as the twilight descended, she expressed a wish, before she retired 
to rest, to be left alone with Trevylyan. He was not then sitting by her side, for 
he would not trust himself to do so; but with his face averted, ata little dis- 
tance from her. She called him by his name; he answered not nor turned. 
Weak as she was, she raised herself from the sofa, and crept gently along the 
floor till she came to him, and sank in his arms. 

* Ah, unkind!” she said, “ unkind for once! Will you turn away from me? 
Come, let us look once more on the river; see, the night darkens over it. Our 
pleasant voyage, the type of our love, is finished, our sail may be unfurled no 
more. Never again can your voice soothe the lassitude of sickness with the le- 
gend and the song—the course is run, the vessel is broken up, night closes over 
its fragments ; but now, in this hour, love me, be kind to me as ever. Still let 
me be your own Gertrude—still let me close my eyes this night as before, with 
the sweet consciousness that I am loved.” 

“ Loved !—Oh Gertrude ! speak not to me thus!” 

“Come, that is yourself again!” and she clung with weak arms caressingly 
to his breast ; “ and now,” she said more solemnly, “let us forget that we are 
mortal ; let us remember only that life is a part, not the whole of our career ; let 
us feel in this soft hour, and while yet we are unsevered, the presence of The 
Eternal that is within us, so that it shall not be as death, but as a short absence ; 
and when once the pang of parting is over, you must think only that we are 
shortly to meet again. What! you turn from me still? See, I do not weep or 
— I have conquered the pang of our absence, will you be outdone by me? 

o you remember, Albert, that you once told me how the wisest of the sages of 
old, in prison, and before death, consoled his friends with the proof of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Is it not a consolation? does it not suffice? or will you deem 
it wise from the lips of wisdom, but vain from the lips of love ?” 


i Hush, hush!” said Trevylyan, wildly; “or I shall think you an angel al- 
ready.’’ 
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But let us close this commune, and leave unrevealed the last sacred words that 
ever passed between them upon earth. 

When Vane and the physician stole back softly into the room, Tr mo- 
tioned them to be still; “She sleeps,” he whispered, “hush!” And in truth, 
wearied out by her own emotions, and lulled by the belief that she had soothed 
one with whom her heart dwelt now, as ever, she had fallen into sleep, or, it 
may be, insensibility, on his breast. There as she lay, so fair, so frail, so deli- 
cate, the twilight deepened into shade, and the first star, like the hope of the fu- 
ture, broke forth upon the darkness of the earth. 

Nothing could equal the stillness without, save that which lay breathlessly 
within. For not one of the group stirred or spoke; and Trevylyan, bending 
over her, never took his eyes from her face, watching the parted lips, and fancy- 
ing that heimbibed the breath. Alas, the breath was stilled! from sleep to death 
she had glided without a sigh: happy, most happy in that death! Cradled in 
the arms of unchanged love, and brightened in her last thought by the conscious- 
ness of innocence, and the assurances of heaven! 


Great as is the eminence in the literary world to which Mr. Bulwer 
has already attained, each successive work from his pen evinces his abi- 
lity to rise yet higher. We know of no author so young, who has ac- 
complished so much, or acquired such consideration. We do not deem 
the Pilgrims of the Rhine, as a whole, superior to most of the other 
works of its author; but there are noble passages—beautiful fittes—in 
it, which declare his undiminished power of mind: and we earnestly 
hope that he will not be led by his satiety with that cup of applause now 
commended to his lips, so far to disregard the public hunger for his pro- 
ductions, as to riot or rust in fashionable indolence, and garner his in- 
tellectual manna. 


A SONG OF MAY. 


Tue Spring’s scented buds all around me are swelling— 
There are songs in the stream—there is health in the gale ; 
A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 
As float the pure day-beams o’er mountain and vale ; 
The desolate reign of Old Winter is broken— 
The verdure is fresh upon every tree ; 
Of Nature’s revival the destigeted a token 
Of love, oh thou Spirit of Beauty! to thee. 


The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career ; 

He welcomes the gladness and ney, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year. 

He fills with rich light all the balm-breathing flowers— 
He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wave ; 

He wakes into music the green forest-bowers, 


And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers lave. 


The young bird is out on his delicate pinion— 
He timidly sails in the infinite sky ; 
A greeting to May, and her fairy dominion, 
e pours, on the west-wind’s fragrant sigh : 
Around, above, there are peace and pleasure— 
The woodlands are singmg—the heaven is bright ; 
‘ The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, 
And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light. 
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Alas, for my weary and care-haunted bosom !— 
The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more ; 

The song in the wild-wood—the sheen of the blossom— 
The fresh-welling fountain,--their magic is o’er! 

When I list to the streams—when I look on the flowers, 
They tell of the Past, with so mournful a tone, 

That I call up the throngs of my long-vanished hours, 
And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 


! 


From the wide-spreading earth—from the limitless heaven, 
There have vanished an eloquent glory and gleam ; 
To my veil’d mind no more is the influence given, 
Which coloreth life with the hues of a dream: 
The bloom-purpled landscape its loveliness keepeth— 
I deem that a light as of old gilds the wave ;— 
But the eye of my spirit in heaviness sleepeth, 
Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 


es — 
- seit iS Nae saca at Neamaatn 


Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended— 
Tis not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow ; 
But the newness and sweetness of Being are ended— 
I feel not their love-kindling witchery now: 
The shadows of death o’er my path have been sweepin 
There are those who have eed me, debarred from the day; 
The green turf is bright, where in peace they are sleeping, 
And on wings of remembrance, my soul is away. 


It is shut to the glow of this present existence— 

It hears, from the Past, a funereal strain ; 

And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance, 

Where the last blooms of earth will be garnered again ; 
Where no mildew the soft, damask-rose cheek shall nourish—~ 
é Where Grief bears no longer the poisonous sting ; 

Where pitiless Death no pa sceptre can flourish, 
Or stain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 


» Ditto rhe seniors fle 


It is thus, that the hopes, which to others are given, 
Fall cold on my heart im this rich month of May; 
I hear the clear anthems that ring through the heaven— 
I drink the bland airs that enliven the day ; 
And if gentle Nature, her festival keeping, 
Delights not my bosom, ah! do not condemn ;— 
O’er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping, 
For my heart’s fondest raptures are buried with them. Ww.G.c. 
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A —_ a mist, a shape I wist! 

And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodg’d a water-sprite, 

It plung’d, and tack’d, and veer’d! 
* * * 


About, about, in reel and rout, 

‘The death-fires, danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. CoLeRIDGE. 
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SvuPeRsTITION is natural to man. Go where you will, from the in- 
hospitable wilds of America to the spicy vales of Araby—from the icy 
portals of the north, to the sweet and balmy groves of the south— 
among all nations, savage or civilized, “ there will be found in the natu- 
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ral constitution of the human mind, a dim and obscure persuasion that 

the beings of another world may have communion with this ; that crea- 

tures, endowed with faculties totally dissimilar from our own, may exist ; 

and that they may possess a power to mingle in human transactions, of 
whose nature and extent we are necessarily ignorant.” Nor are even 

the highest of human intelligences exempt from the infirmity, if such 

it must be called, as might be abundantly shown by the familiar exam- 

ples of Lord Chancellor Erskine, England’s intellectual giant, Dr. 

Johnson, aad Lord Chief Justice Hale ;—to say nothing of the popular 
delusion with respect to evil familiars which prevailed so extensively in the 

early history of New England. Even in these latter days, Lord Byron, 
whose lofty genius towered so far above the herd of common men, is 
said to have been infected with that involuntary belief in supernatural 
influences which so often attends a high degree of excitement in ima- 
ginative minds, and used to fancy that he saw strange shadows, and 
heard miraculous sounds. But his lordship had, to a considerable ex- 
tent, inherited the moody temperament of his ancestor—a stern old 
seaman, of clouded and melancholy brow; and, perhaps, he thus im- 
bibed his superstition also. For, of all the classes and occupations of 
men, sailors are probably the most generally and uniformly superstitious. 
This characteristic may be attributed, in part, to their perilous calling, 
which forces upon their vision a thousand atmospheric phenomena which 
they cannot comprehend, and leads the untutored mind of the sailor to 
conjure up, amidst the contending elements, the forms of things unseen, 
and to hear unearthly sounds borne along upon the winds which whistle 
and murmur through the rigging of his ship; but it is, in a still greater 
degree, attributable to the sincerity, the frankness, and the unaffected sim- 
plicity of the sailor’s character, which makes him the most credulous of 
men. He believes every tale of wonder that is told him, and the more 
marvellous, with the greater avidity does he drink it in. In turn, he ex- 
pects you to believe all that he can tell you, either of his own startling 
sights, and perilous adventures, or the legends he has gathered from his 
story-telling shipmates in the forecastle. Hence the “ Rime of the 
Antient Marinere,” as sung by Coleridge, with all its accumulated 
horrors, would not be doubted by a ship’s company for an instant ;— 
and hence the story which we are about to relate substantially, was be- 
lieved with equal sincerity by the man who told it to the writer. He 
was himself an actor in the scene, and saw, or thought he saw, the ap- 
palling spectacle with his own eyes. When he told the tale to us, his 
head had been whitened with the snows of many winters. He had long 
left traversing the seas, and was: moored in a comfortable anchorage 
with his family, but a few miles east of Sachem’s Head Harbour. But 
his voyage of life has since been ended, and he has entered a haven 
where storms and tempest never rage. 

The year 17—, just previously to the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, was remarkable on several accounts ; but more particularly by rea- 
son of the unusual number of atmospheric and meteoric phenomena 

of that season. Among other strange visitors in the heavens, a great 
comet came wheeling and blazing through the skies, exciting the super- 
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stitious dread of the people, who believe these eccentric fiery bodies, 
almost literally, to be shaking from their horrid hair, pestilence and war. 
These gloomy apprehensions were moreover increased by the unexam- 
pled extent and brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis, or some other meteoric 
light, which, on one occasion, streamed in immense sheets of flame, 
almost over the whole expanse of the heavens, red and lurid, like an 
immeasurable scroll of blood. There were also other phenomena more 
startling still. Fiery steeds, and helmetted warriors, and hosts of prane- 
ing cavalry had been seen engaged in fierce conflict in the air. These, 
and other portents, presented to the diseased imaginations of men the 
most gloomy apprehensions of direful things to come. 

It was during this eventful year that the circumstances detailed in the 
following narrative transpired within the knowledge and observation of 
the worthy old seaman whom we introduce to the reader. His name 
has nothing of romantic blazonry to recommend it. It was plain Sa- 
muel Hoyt—a veritable personage—of whom many persons yet living 
in the vicinity of Guilford Neck, in Connecticut, retain a fresh and che- 
rished remembrance. 

He was, at the time referred to, a sailor on board of the brig Dove, 
Capt. Meigs, of Guilford, bound to St. Bartholomews—but was subse- 
quently promoted to the command of a ship. The Dove commenced 
her voyage with prosperous gales. But on the eighth day from port, the 
weather became rough and tempestuous. ‘The succeeding night was 
‘dark as Erebus ;’—and at about one o’clock on the following morning 
their vessel was suddenly, as the nautical phrase is, capsized bya squall. 
The captain and crew succeeded in clinging to the vessel, which was 
tight-built, and under ordinary circumstances capable of weathering the 
severest tempest, until morning,—the waves breaking over them with 
great violence. As soon as it was light, the wreck was cleared of the 
masts and rigging, and other incumbrances, but—to resume nautical 
phraseology—she did not right. 

All the boats, save one—which had fortunately been lashed on the 
windward side,—had been carried away. It was soon found impossi- 
ble to remain upon the wreck,—and they were unable to reach that part 
of it in which their provisions were stored. The only course therefore 
was, to rig a sail upon the little boat, and commit themselves to the 
mercy of the great deep—without provisions—-without water—bei 
able to procure nothing for sustenance or refreshment but a small keg 
of rum which had floated from the cabin. 

The crew of the Dove was originally small; but it was now reduced 
to three persons, exclusive of the captain, of whom Hoyt was one. 
For three days the storm continued with unabated violence—neither 
sun, moon, nor stars appearing. Their oars were broken, and the break- 
ing of the waves over their little boat required their constant efforts, 
night and day, in baiting it free of water. On the fourth day the storm 
assuaged, and the clouds began to break away. But on the following 
night these adventurers in a small and fragile bark were overtaken bya 
storm of wind, thunder, and lightning, of the most appalling descrip- 
tion. The little crew were already exhausted, almost past exertion, 
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having had no sustenance but occasional, and necessarily moderate 
draughts of rum, undiluted with water, and burning their parched mouths 
and throats like liquid fire. 

And now again were they overtaken by a more perilous tempest than 
that which had so recently subsided. ‘The wind blew a tremendous 
gale—the sea was soon lashed to a foam, and ran literally mountains 
high—breaking in wild fury, in every direction around them. The 
thunder rolled and crashed with awful violence, while the lightning 
blazed as though the very elements were on fire. So awful was the 
appearance—the waves being themselves, as it were, illumined with the 
vivid and quickly-successive flashes of the lightning,—that it seemed to 
the poor mariners as though they were tossing among billows of flame. 

It may well be imagined that under such circumstances the crew 
could accomplish but very little for their own preservation. But they 
were watched over by that Being who layeth the beams of His chambers 
in the great waters ;—and although the captain of this forlorn hope be- 
came exhausted and sank down senseless, before the morning dawned, 
or the waves were hushed, yet, as if by a miracle, their little boat rode 
out the tempest, and braved the wildest fury of the ocean. 

On the sixth day, the clouds broke away, and the sun shone forth in 
his full splendor ;—but, as yet, not a glimpse of a sail had been descried. 
The hands were all disabled from farther exertion, save one, and he 
was almost too feeble to steer the boat. Indeed every hope of delive- 
rance seemed now to be extinguished. ‘The helmsman himself was 
sinking in exhaustion and despair, when he was aroused from his me- 
lancholy reverie by the cry of *‘a boat—a boat!” He had just strength 
enough to rise—and we will not attempt to describe the joy with which 
he beheld a ship near by, in the act of hauling up her courses to bear 
down to their rescue. ‘* Keep up courage, my hearties,”—exclaimed a 
voice of true sailor-like benevolence, as the ship ran past the boat, 
throwing out a rope, which the poor sailors had not strength enough to 
retain—* we will soon have you on board.” 

In the course of a few moments, to their unspeakable joy, all four 
were upon the ship’s deck,—Captain Meigs himself being totally insen- 
sible to the change of their situation. ‘The rescued mariners were 
treated with every possible kindness, and all recovered in due time. 

The day of their rescue was Monday. Young Hoyt was not in a 
situation to note, particularly, the circumstances on first coming on 
board the ship, which proved to be the El Dorado, of Newburyport ; 
but he thought there was something peculiar in the looks and apparent 
moodiness of the captain, whose name was Warner. 

“What would have become of you,” he enquired rather sternly, “ if 
it had not been for me ?” 

“ We should all have been in eternity before another day,” was the 
reply. 

Whereupon the captain turned away, and descended into the cabin, 
and was not seen again until the following sabbath. He was a stout, 
portly, square-built man, of a compact muscular frame, and joints firmly 
knitted together. Hjs head was black, slightly grizzled with silvery 
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hairs, his eyes like jet, though their natural brilliancy was somewhat 
abated by the deep melancholy which hung upon his heavy brow; and 
his complexion, originally dark, had been bronzed by exposure to the 
weather and climate of the West Indian seas. His compressed lips in- 
dicated firmness and resolution sufficient for the prosecution of any— 
the most perilous enterprize. He was a man of whom, as was after- 
wards reported, many strange stories had been told; and his whole ap- 
pearance and manner would have led an observer to suppose that he 
might have been engaged with the roving free-booters, who, long after 
the establishments of the buccaniers of the Tortugas had been broken 
up, and Kidd, as it was believed, executed, continued to infest those 
seas, to dart upon the rich Spanish galleons which wafted to the mother 
country the glittering treasures of the South. His form, his step, and 
his commanding presence would have done credit to Pierre Le Grand, 
the great Norman pirate, or to his daring successor Grammont. His 
temperament was moody and melancholy, and became more so daily. 
Such, as Mr. Hoyt and his companions afterwards learned, was the 
character of Capt. Warner, as it had been disclosed up to the time the 
survivors of the crew of the Dove were received on board his ship ; 
and the momentary glance at him, altogether, with his studied seclu- 
sion in the cabin, gave rise to various suspicions. 

On the Sunday moyning already referred to, the captain came upon 
deck, with a disturbed manner, and with a quadrant in his hand. He 
frequently took observations ; but his manner was strange, and his mo- 
tions precipitant. The crew soon became afraid of him ; and at times 
his deportment was such that they almost shuddered as he passed them. 
No one could catch a full gaze of his quick-glancing and tremulous eye, 
beaming wildly at times like a tiger’s, from beneath his heavy, frowning 
eye-brows. He was often discovered to be engaged in deep and earn- 
est soliioquy—now giving strange orders—and now, still stranger coun- 
ter-orders. 

In the course of the afternoon, while the mate was below, and the 
ship’s crew and others had so disposed of themselves, as not many of 
them to be near at hand, Captain Warner, after gazing intently through 
his spy-glass, and looking cautiously around, as if to ascertain whether 
he was observed, stepped to the side of the ship,and suddenly taking a 
handkerchief from his pocket, proceeded to tie it over his face. The 
man at the helm, however, had narrowly watched all his motions, and 
now gave the alarm—‘ The Captain is going overboard!” Witha 
panther’s agility the latter sprang over the side of the ship, and in almost 
the same instant was seized by the mate by his legs. He was drawn 
on board again, and, after a short struggle, in which he fought like a 
demon, he was thrown upon the deck. In another instant he was once 
more upon his legs, flying to the forecastle, where he again attempted to 
plunge into the sea, but was prevented. A consultation was held,—the 
mate and crew knew not what to think of their captain—nor did they 
dare to put him in close confinement. _ It was finally determined to place 
him aft, and keep a close eye upon his movements. 

Matters went on thus for some time,—the gloom and the mystery 
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which hung over the captain increasing from day to day. He became 
more quiet for a short period, but was occasionally exceedingly agitated, 
and was often engaged in earnest and audible prayer. At the close of 
his supplications he would exclaim—* But oh, if I am to be buffetted, I 
must be!” As his agony increased, he would pray with greater earnest- 
ness and frequency—ending with the same dubious words. At length, 
during one dreary and forbidding night, when the crew supposed that 
they had almost arrived at their port of destination, while the thunder 
was rumbling heavily, and the crinkled lightning playing vividly upon a 
pillowy cloud rising in the distance, the captain called the mate aside, 
and communicated to him the awful disclosure that he had once, 
in an undertaking of such a terrible description that supernatural aid 
was necessary to its accomplishment, entered into a solemn league 
and compact with Tue Devit, by whose assistance all his enterprizes, for 
the time being, had been successful. But the time of the agreement 
was now about to expire, and the Devil was coming for his bond. It 
was the certainty of his coming, and the consequent horror of his situa- 
tion, which had preyed upon his feelings so much of late, increasing his 
anxiety with every hour’s nearer approach to the dreadful moment, until 
he now already felt the agonies of fire burning within him. “The con- 
tract,” said the unfortunate captain, “ will expire precisely at 12 o’clock 
on Friday night next. I shall then be sent for, and must go, though 
floated away in a river of flame.”* The tale was uttered with the em- 
phasis of fearful and dread sincerity, and the captain was listened to by 
the crew who had silently gathered near, with emotions of mute amaze- 
ment and terror. Sailors are, as we have seen, always superstitious, and 
under the circumstances of the present case—the wildness of the night, 
the angry looks of the billows rolling beneath them, and the agitation of 
the captain, upon whose face large drops of sweat stood trembling, in- 
duced them to yield a ready belief to the dreadful tale, without once 
dreaming that it might be nothing more than the dark and wayward fan- 
cy of “a mind diseased.” 

During the two succeeding days, the same strange and suspicious con- 
duct marked the behavior of the unhappy captain, and his agitation and 
distress visibly increased. ‘The weather became lowering and gloomy. 
It was November—the clouds hung heavily above, and the wind blew 
in fitful gusts. But as the captain had not again attempted violence 
upon himself, no further precautionary measures had been taken for his 
safety. Asthe evening of Thursday drew duskily on, he was observed, 
in deeper agitation than ever, to be intently looking towards the north 
with the glass. He looked again and again; and was sometimes heard, 
in half-suppressed mutters between his clenched teeth, to exclaim—“ It 





* The writer owes it to the memory of Captain Hoyt to say, that this passage 
is not contained in the MS. of his life, which is now before him, and there are 
two or three facts mentioned onward, which are likewise missing in the MS.; 
but there is a vague recollection floating in the memory of the writer, that all 


_these particulars were substantially stated to him in conversations, in the sum- 
mer of 1813. 
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is she !”-—* She nears !”——* Oh God !”-—“ There, do you see her, Sew- 
ard ?”—exclaimed he to the mate, handing him the glass. ‘The mate 
looked—and strangely enough, he did see, or thought he saw, a trim 
ship with all her rigging set, yet without sails, just in the edge of the 
horizon. ‘The captain said it was a fire-ship, and directed the helms- 
man to change his course, as though he would escape from it. The 
mate, however, who had a stout heart, questioned the order, and endea- 
vored to pacify his commander. But Captain Warner still insisted that 
he saw a fire-ship, and seizing the helm himself, bore away, to avoid so 
unwelcome a companion. Mr. Seward, the mate, now endeavored to 
rally the captain by gratifying his whim, and, if possible, by diverting his 
mind. 

“On deck there!” he suddenly exclaimed. “Come, boys, get up 
the guns. True enough, it is the Devil that Captain Warner sees: but 
he’s a lubberly seaman, and can’t stand silver. We’ll put a few of the 
Caroluses into the guns, and give him a peppering, which will soon throw 
him on his beam ends.” 

But this sally had not the desired effect; the unfortunate officer was 
not in a state of mind to be amused ;—and some of the sailors now al- 
most thought they saw the fire-ship too. Anon their knees began to 
shake, and their stout hearts to sink within them, as they saw the sha- 
dow, as they deemed it, tacking as they tacked, and apparently gaining 
slowly upon them, yet without a rag of canvass on her bare poles. 


‘¢ With sloping masts, and dipping prow 
As who pare with yell ant blow : 
Sull treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roar’d the blast, 
And southward aye we fled.” 


That night passed heavily away—the captain walking the deck, and 
continually looking through the glass, though the deep darkness had shut 
every object from the sight, save the crested billows, as they sparkled 
with phosphorescent light. 

The morning of the fatal day at last dawned upon them. The sun 
rose Clear, “and awful red.” And again was the captain gazing through 
his glass, apparently at some distant object, paying no attention to the 
affairs of his own ship, the government of which, indeed, had for several 
days been left to the mate. His eyes began now to glare, if possible, 
more wildly than ever——gleaming at times, as though a spark of hell lay 
burning in them ;—but his cheeks had become deadly pale. He took 
no refreshment, but paced the deck when not gazing through the tele- 
scope, his bosom heaving with unutterable anguish. During the day 
the unaccountable ship did not approach rapidly, but was yet dimly seen 
in the horizon, tacking off and on as before. Towards its close, the 
sky was again overcast with lowering clouds, and the weather grew 
somewhat tempestuous, And with the approaching twilight, the dread- 
ed ship seemed to shoot along, and approach nearer and nearer, with 
astonishing rapidity. As it became darker, moreover, the copper- 
light, called by the Italian sailors the corpizanti, and, in the estimation 
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of seamen, the unerring precursor of tempest and disaster, appeared, 
playing round the mast of the brig, to the increased consternation of the 
hands; and even the stout heart of the mate began to fail him. The 
fear and the agony of the captain increased every instant. Before ten 
o’clock the mysterious ship was seen by him to glide around the El 
Dorado, and the captain, with convulsive motions, seized the speaking 
trumpet and hailed her in these words—* Ahoy the fire-ship !”—apply- 
ing it to his ear, and carefully listening to catch the reply. Apparently 
not collecting any sound, he hailed again with his trumpet, “ Fire-ship 
ahoy !”—applying the instrument as before, to gather the response. 
Then placing the trumpet to his mouth, with great emotion he entreated 
—“ QO spare me alittle longer! Pray spare me a little longer!” After 
listening a moment, he despondingly exclaimed “ Oh if I must be buffet- 
ted, I must be!” Dropping the trumpet, he now attempted to spring 
over the side of the ship, but he was seized by the crew, and his pur- 
pose defeated. By and bye the El Dorado was hailed from the strange 
vessel which continued to hover round like a spectre; and the captain 
returned through the trumpet the words—* Aye, aye, directly”—at the 
same time making another desperate effort to spring overboard. Again 
he was hailed, and again he replied as before—* Aye, aye, directly”’— 
attempting with tremulous energy to disengage himself and leap into the 
deep. “ Let up—my time has come !—I must go”—he exclaimed in 
terrible accents. 

A very extraordinary scene, in part pantomime, now succeeded. The 
captain informed Mr. Seward that the fire-ship had put off a boat, which 
was now just alongside. This communication—for the boat did not 
become visible, even to the imaginations of the sailors—was followed 
by the order—* On deck there! Boys man the sides!” With equal 
terror and alacrity, the preparations were made for receiving a distin- 
guished visitor on board. The sailors descended to the side of the ship 
with their hats beneath their arms, and Captain Warner, stepping to his 
post, made the usual compliment of receiving a gentleman on board, 
though with emotions of indescribable perturbation. 

“Sir,” said he to his invisible visitor, “ will you please to walk be- 
low ?” 

He then descended into the cabin, as though in company with a guest, 
whom he was conducting thither with marks of consideration. He re- 
turned in about twenty minutes—gave orders again to have the sides of 
the ship manned, which were punctually obeyed,—and dismissed his still 
invisible guest. 

The crew, together with Hoyt and his companions from the wreck of 
the Dove, looked upon these movements with strange and undefinable 
emotions. All the superstitious feelings and tales of terror, which the 
sailors had ever heard, had for days been crowding upon their minds, 
and they were now almost nerveless from bewildering fears. They had 
little doubt that the captain had received a supernatural visitor; and 
could almost fancy he-had left a strong flavour of brimstone as he de- 


parted. They gazed upon each other with expressions of feeling unut- 


terable. 
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" Miantinie the agony of the captain Hibesiaall wi he wrung his hands 
convulsively. He then made a short prayer, ending as before: “ But if 
I must be buffetted, I must!” ‘Taking an elegant gold watch from his 
pocket, he next called for the mate. 

‘“ Here, Mr. Seward, ” said he, * take this watch, and remember the 
fate of its owner.’ 

The honest seaman declined the proffered kindness—“ I don’t want 
your watch, Captain Warren,—I have one of my own.” 

«Oh take it, as the last relic of an unhappy man !” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the sailor, at the melancholy condition 
of the captain. 

“T have but a moment to stay,” continued Capt. Warren, “ and may 
as well leave it here ;”—whereupon he laid the watch upon the binnacle. 

The mate and crew kept a sharp eye upon thc captain, whose move- 
ments caused them to apprehend some further and sudden attempt to 
plunge into the abyss of waters. But at this moment, it being now past 
eleven o’clock at night, their attention was startled by a loud thunder- 
crash, and to their inexpressible consternation, the shadowy vessel that 
had been chasing them, suddenly blazed forth a ship of entire flame, the 
reflection of which gleamed fearfully along the water! And the cry of 
“ Ahoy! Come on BoarD,” was distinctly heard, proceeding from the 
fire-ship, in the unearthly sound already mentioned. ‘The poor Captain, 
now writhing with the most horrible contortions of body and countenance, 
replied as before, and a fiendish laugh was heard in the distance. It 
now seemed impossible to hold Captain Warner longer upon deck, and 
it was determined to confine him in the cabin, into which he was thrust 
accordingly, and the doors barred. One of the hands,—a vigilant and 
ordinarily stout-hearted fellow——-was stationed below, to observe his 
motions. 

The fire-ship now drew fearfully near. ‘The sea, lighted up by the 
reflection, rolled and heaved like an ocean of liquid fire, hissing and 
flashing as the billows broke, and at every plunge of the brig, while the 
imaginations of the appalled mariners pictured legions of fiery serpents 
darting through the burning billows, rearing their scaly crests, and 
throwing off sparks of lurid flame. Noises of a frightful description, 
hoarse and discordant, also proceeded from the ship—the flame by 
which its every part continued to.be clearly defined, now assuming a 
bluish hue. At length, as the chronometer was on the point of indi- 
cating the hour of tTwrtve, the same grating, hideous voice, in a tone 
of sterner import called—“ Tur HOUR HAS ARRIVED— COME ON BOARD!” 

In an instant was heard from the cabin, the words in reply—* I come 
—I come!” Then followed in a twinkling, the noise of a crash of 
windows, and a plash into the water. In an instant, quick as the light- 
ning’s glance, the fire-ship disappeared, leaving the E] Dorado in the 
gloom of that undistinguishable darkness which brooded over the face of 
the deep. A shrill piercing cry of distress followed the plunge into the 
water, which was succeeded by a burst of harsh, discordant, diabolical 
laughter, mingling in the wind as it swept over the surge—and all was 
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still. The cabin doors were unbarred with trembling hands :—but the 
captain was not there ! 

The man who had been stationed with him below, reported that he 
continued to walk the cabin with great agony and perturbation of man- 
ner for a few minutes, when he made the exclamation just repeated, and 
turning suddenly about, sprang from a surprising distance through the 
cabin window, carrying away the casement and all. The lights were 
got out, and the boats let down; and every effort was made to discover 
the captain, but in vain. Though repeatedly called, no sound was 
heard in reply ; and the spectre fire-ship was seen no more. The black 
clouds broke away soon after she disappeared. The sea was hushed to 
a calm, and the moon arising, its silver beams began playing upon the 
crisped and tossing billows, now curling their foaming crests beneath a 
gentle breeze, and sparkling like a lake of liquid light. 

The command of the ship now devolved, of course, upon Mr. Seward, 
and after a long passage, without farther incident, he brought her safely 
into her port of destination, at Antigua. But it was an uncomfortable 
service, alike for the new captain and his crew. It appeared that both 
ship and cargo belonged to the deceased captain; and the vessel had 
no sooner arrived in port than she was abandoned—the mate himself 
having doubts, which induced him to say that “if the devil had so much 
power over Captain Warner, he knew not how much he might possess 
over his property, and he would have nothing to do with it.” 

The story of the captain’s fate and of the Spectre Fire-Ship, was 
soon bruited about, and never would seamen navigate the El] Dorado 
more. W. L. S. 


THE BLANK BOOK 


OF A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 
I. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Ir is Saturday afternoon. Once more the school-house door has 
creaked upon its hebdomedal hinges ;—the dog-eared book yawns upon 
the deserted desk;—the flies are buzzing and bumping their heads 
against the sunny window ;—the school-boy is abroad in the woods, and 
the schoolmaster has laid his birchen sceptre upon the shelf, and with it 
the cares and solicitudes of another week. 

Saturday afternoon! Delightful season, when the mind, like a tired 
artisan, lays down its implements of toil, and leaves the long-accustomed 
handicraft! How sweet, amid the busy avocations of the week, to look 
forward to this short interval of repose, when, for a time at least, the 


" grinding shall cease, and the heart be permitted to indulge its secret 
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longings, and listen to the soft whispers of its own wayward fancies !— 
Surely the feelings of the school-boy linger around me still. I love the 
dolce far niente of Saturday afternoon ! 

It is an interlude between the swift-succeeding acts of life—the close 
of a seven-days’ journey—a golden clasp, that shuts each weekly volume 
of our history—a goal, where Time pauses to rest his wing, and turn his 
glass—a type of that longer interval of rest, when our evening sun shall 
be going down,—when our lengthening shadows shall “ point towards 
morning”—and we shall be looking forward to an eternal Sabbath ! 


AN OLD SAYING. 


The vulgar saying, to “ wet your whistle,” is of Norman pedigree, and 
as old as the thirteenth century. Henri d’Andeli thus commences his 
poem on “ The battle of the Wines.” 


Volez oir une grant fable, 

Qu’il avint )’autrier sus la table 
Au bon Roi qui ot non Phelippe, 
Qui volontiers moilloit sa pipe 
Du bon vin qui estoit du blanc. 


Will you hear of a great fable, 

That happened the other day at table, 

To good king Phillip, who did incline 

To wet his whistle with good white wine. 
il. 


A PASSAGE FROM DANTE. 


In the translation of Dante by the Rev. Henry Boyd, the following 
passage in the Inferno, Canto 2, 


O donna di virti sola per cui 
L’ ee eccede ogni contento 
Da quel ciel ch’ ha minori i cerchi sui ; 


is thus rendered : 
Spirit benign! whose disentangled soul 


Thy brethren taught to spurn the nether goal, 
Pierce the blue mundane shell, and claim the sky. 


This interpolation upon the Gran Padre of Italian poetry renders the 
whole passage burlesque, by comparing the soul in its upward flight to 
a chicken breaking from its shell ! 

IV. 


THE HAPPY MAN AND THE LUCKY DOG. 


In this strange world of ours, where each pursues his own golden 
bubble, and laughs at his neighbor for doing the same, he is the Happy 
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Man, who, ail w vith modest ease, a wife wry ee a enthroned 
in the hearts of his family, and knows no other ambition, than that of 
making those around him happy. But the Lucky Dog is he, who, free 
from all domestic cares, saunters up and down his room, in morning 
gown and slippers; drums on the window of a rainy day, and as he stirs 
his evening fire, snaps his fingers at the world, and says, “1 have no 
wife nor children, good or bad, to provide for.” 

Mankind are like a pendulum ; they vibrate from one extreme to the 
other. It was so with my friend Quibble, who is now no more. He 
was taken away in the bloom of life, by a very rapid widow. Before 
this untimely event, he was by preéminence the Bold Bachelor,—the 
“good knight without fear and without reproach,” as the old chronicles 
say. He was by birth and by profession a beau—born with a quizzing- 
glass and a cane. Cock of the walk, he flapped his wings, and crowed 
among the feathered tribe. But alas! a fair, white partlet has torn his 
crest out, and he shall crow no more. 

You will generally find him of a morning nosing round a beef-cart, 
with domestic felicity written in every line of his countenance ; and 
sometimes meet him in a cross-street at noon, hurrying homeward, with 
a beef-steak on a wooden skewer, or a fresh fish, with a piece of tarred 
twine run through its gills. In the evening he rocks the cradle, and gets 
up in the night, when the child cries. Like a Goth, of the Dark Ages, 
he consults his wife on all mighty matters, and looks upon her as a be- 
ing of more than human goodness and wisdom. In return, she sweetens 
his coffee for him, puts in his breast-pin, ties his cravat in a bow-knot, 
and never lets him go out alone after dark. In short, the ladies all say 
he is a very domestic man, and makes a good husband; which, under 
the rose, is only a more polite way of saying he is hen-pecked. 

Quibble is a Happy Man. 

Not so Dribble. He is a sexagenary bachelor, and a Lucky Dog. 
He has one of those well-oiled dispositions, which turn upon the hinges 
of the world without creuking. The hey-day of life is over with him ; 
but his old age is sunny and chirping; and a merry heart still nestles 
in his tottering frame, like a swallow that builds in a tumble-down 
chimney. 

Dribble is a professed Squire of Dames. The rustle of a silk gown 
is music to his ears, and his imagination is continually Jantern-lead_ by 
some will-with-a-wisp in the shape of a lady’s stomacher. In his devo- 
tion to the fair sex—“the muslin,” as he calls it—he is the “ gentle 
flower of chivalry.” It is amusing to see how quick he strikes into the 
scent of a lady’s handkerchief. When once fairly in pursuit, there is no 
such thing as throwing him out. His heart looks out at his eye ; and 
his inward delight tingles down to the tail of hiscoat. He loves to bask 
in the sunshine of-a smile ; when he can breathe the sweet atmosphere 
of kid gloves and Cunbein handkerchiefs, his soul is in its element; 
and his s supreme delight is to pass the morning, to use his own quaint 


language, “in making dodging calls, and wiggling round among the 
ladies |” 


Dribble is a Reily Dog! 
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MIDNIGHT DEVOTION, 


If there be one hour more fitted to devotion than the rest, it is this,— 
the silent, solemn, solitary hour of midnight in mid-winter. Not a light 
can be seen in the village—the world is asleep around me. How breath- 
less and how still! Not air enough to shake down the feathery snow 
from the branches of the trees, and the leafless vine at my window ! 





The moon, a Virgin Queen, 
Reigns absolute in her celestial city. 

One lonely star, beside the western gate, 
Stands sentinel. -All else around her throne 
Submissive veil their faces; for in her 
Reflected shine the majesty and light 

Of her departed lord, the glorious sun. 

The air itself is awed into a whisper ! 

And yet amid the stillness comes a sound, 
Like the sad music of a muffled drum,—— 
Distant and indistinct. It is the voice 

Of many waters, down the shelving rock 
Falling, still falling through the silent night, 
Fit music for the solemn march of Time. 
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FATHER, who art in heaven! With contrite heart, 
I bow before thee! Hallowed be thy name! 

I have fled from thee—but thou hast not left me— 

I have scoffed at thee—but thou hast not cursed me: 
I have forsaken thee—yet thou hast blessed me— 
Forgotten thee—yet thou hast loved me still! 
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VI. 
INTELLECT. 


To be infatuated with the power of one’s own intellect, is an accident 
which seldom happens but to those who are remarkable for the want of 
intellectual power. Whenever Nature leaves a hole in a person’s mind, 
she generally plasters it over with a thick coat of self-conceit. 


AV iC ADRES Bons niles snes sete 2H 


THE BEREAVED TO A MINIATURE. 


Bricnr image of her lovely face 
Who was my spirit’s life and light, 
*Tis agony thy looks to trace,— 
*Tis more, to have thee out of sight, 
To see thee, and remember where 
Thy fair original is laid, 
It brings the tortures of despair 
From the sad ruins Death has made. 


To think, how this kind, angel eye 
Once beamed on me—and then, to feel 
How deep the shades that on it lie— 
Tis to my heart, like barbed steel. 
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I have a lock of sunny hair, 
That lay upon this snowy brow— 
Its lustre is not dimmed—but where— 
Oh! where’s the forehead’s beauty, now ? 


I have the precious golden band, 
That round her taper finger shone. i 
The ring is bright; but how’s the hand— 
The hand, for which, I gave my own? 
I have her pledge of early love, 
When Joy’s fresh fount was clear and high. 
Her gift is near—her soul, above ! 
Her form is—where ?—earth must reply! 


I had a home; and there I found | 
Delights like those of Paradise. 
Its very name is now a sound, 
i 


| 
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That turns, when heard, my veins to ice. 
ag Supe oe spirit grows estranged 
o all the scenes of life below; 
The world and I at once are changed. 
I long a higher home to know. 


My love must linger near the dead, 
With fondness that can never die, 
Till that which loves and mourns, hath fled, 
And dust and dust together lie, 
On thee, thou dear, but, silent thing! 
T look and doat—Oh! speak to me— 
Speak! for my heart at every string, 
Is wrung, and bleeding over thee! H. F.G. 
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DRAMATIC ALTERATIONS. 


“ Tempora mutanlur, et nos mutamur in illis,” is a saw of all earthy 
saws the tritest,—yet it strikes pat upon the Drama. How has that 
“‘ department of the fine arts” varied and turned, like an anxious politi- 
cian, until you can neither discern the ancient coherence of its comely 
parts, nor its present estate! Divine Shakspeare! couldst thou now 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, how would thy fine taste be outraged, 
and thy noble spirit grieved, by perceiving the flashes of inspiration, 
which centuries agone issued from thy luminous mind, now dimmed by 
modern playwrights, and diluted into weak flickerings of sentiment ! 
How would it vex thy poor ghost! Verily, the dramatic abominations 
of the day might create a soul of anger under the ribs of Death. 

Take, for example, the play of RichardIII. When the bard of Avon 
made that “ pityful tragedie,” he adhered religiously to historical facts. 
The language of all the interlocutors was characteristic and consistent. 
Look at that tragedy now-a-days. Speeches “like vermin on the lion’s 
crest,” have been introduced as clap-traps, which show a foolish ambi- 
tion in the fool that made, and the zanies who use, them ;—history is 
distorted—the poet is mangled. 

The task would be quite too tedious to point out all the errors which 
the march of histrionic improvement has engrafted like cankerous buds 
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upon one of the noblest intellectual trees of Shakspeare’s rearing. In 
many instances the subordinates of the bloody play are omitted altoge- 
ther,—and, as in the case of Tyrrell and the young princes, the mere in- 
stigators of the murder are made actors in it. Most people, listening 
to the present performance of Richard III., would be led to infer, at 
least, from the modernized text, that ‘Tyrrell himself was the person, 
who in the night-time flung the princely corpses down the Thames. 
We miss the passage where the sanguinary and ambitious baronet soli- 
loquizes respecting “ Dighton and Forest whom he did suborn,” to do 
the deed, and who it is conclusively known, were its diabolical perpe- 
trators. That the young nephews were thrown into the river, is a very 
general though erroneous impression. History, as we shall see, buries 
them in the tower. 

With perhaps the majority of play-goers, the Drama usurps the pro- 
vince, and supplies the teachings of history. It embalms, for posterity, 
the floating facts of the olden time—and those heroes have a small 
chance for posthumous fame, who do not execute some act in their lives 
that is peculiarly stage-effectual, and may be in some way perpetuated 
4 plays. —Thus the great Winkelreid of Switzerland, in contrast with 

illiam Tell, is comparatively unknown. How important is it then in 
all great dramatic efforts, such as those of the immortal Shakspeare, 
that the truths of history should never be stretched nor polluted ! 

There is an eloquent passage in Richard III.—the soliloquy of the 
monarch, on the evening before the battle of Bosworth Field. Its in- 
trinsic beauty makes it acceptable any where, but its utterance by Ri- 
chard, under the circumstances, is rather out of place. It was originally 
a part of a chorus, with which many of the prominent acts of Shak- 
speare’s plays were at first introduced, in imitation of the Greek trage- 
dies. The speech of King Henry, also, on receiving news of his son’s 
death, does not belong at all to Richard. It is from one of the Henry’s. 

How many play-goers have shouted and clapped their hands, pitlings, 
boxites, and all, when the crook-backed tyrant, on hearing of the cap- 
ture of his enemy, exclaims— 


“ Off with his head! So much for Buckingham !” 


—and what hearer of taste has not deemed the expression incongruous 
and abrupt? It is enough to say. that it is none of Shakspeare’s. The 
self-approving Mr. Tate, who introduced it, is the putative father of the 
barbarism. So also the dying speech of Gloster, “ Perdition catch 
thy soul,” etc., is an addition by some other mind, and though smooth 
and forcible, is not like Shakspeare. 

Perhaps many of the readers of the Knickerbocker are unacquainted 
with the contemporaneous history of the bloody Gloster, and therefore 
they cannot object to hearing him spoken of by an ancient and most ve- 
ritable chronicler, who lived not long after the Tyrant’s time. Rare and 
curious indeed is that black-letter tome, ‘* Y° Cronikels of Iohn Stovve,” 


pa the following quaint but right credible historie hath been 
taken. 
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“ On y 4th of Iuly, Richard iij. hee came to the Tower by water 
with his wiffe, and made 14 knightes of y® bath.” During that month 
he had numerous victims arrested as rebels, among whom was one John 
Smith—(the name was extant even then) and all of whom he charged 
with a design to fire the city of London, so that while it was burning 
they might rescue Prince Edward and his brother the Duke of York, 
out of the tower. 


“« Now,” says the honest Stow, “ there fel myscheeves thick, And as the thing 
euil gotten, is neuer wel kepit, thorough all Richard’s tyme neuer ceased there 
cruell deths and slawters till his own destruction ended them. But as he finished 
his time with the best deth and the most righteous, that is to wit with his owne, 
so he began with the most pityous and wicked—I meene the lamentible murther 
of his innocent nevues, the young king and his tender brother, whose death and 
finall infortune hath natheless comen so far in question that some did remain in 
dovt whether they were destroyed in his daies or no. But I shall rehearse you 
the dolorous death of these babes, not after every way that I have heard, but by 
such men and by such means as methinketh it were hard but it should be true.”’ 


Richard knew that while his nephews lived, hie could have no right 
to the realm, and that therefore their death must ensue. Shakspeare 
has nobly expressed this in Gloster’s ‘famous soliloquy. The manner 
in which he effected this, is succinctly recorded by Stowe. He tried 
at first, through his special and trustworthy servant, John Greene, to 
prevail on Sir Robert Brakenbry, constable of the Tower, to attempt 
the murder, which that functionary flatly declined. Greene returned 
with his answer to Richard, who was then at Warwick. 


“ Secretly displeased, Richard said, on the same night to his secret page, ‘ Ah, 
whom shall a man trust? Those that I have broughten up myself, those that I 
had weened would most surely serve me, even these fail me, and at my com- 
mandment would doe nothing for me.’ Sir, (quoth his page,) there lieth one on 
your pallet without, that I dare well say to do your grace’s pleasure the thing 
were right hard that he would refuse, meaning by this Sir Iames Tyrrel, which 
.was a man of right goodly personage—(modern playwrights make him a ruffian) 
and for nature’s gifts worthie to haue serued a much better prince, if he had 
served God, and by grace obtained so much truth and good will, as he had 
strength and wit. This man had an high heart, and sore longed upward, not 
rising yet so fast as he had hoped, being hindered and kept under by y*® meanes 
of Sir Richard Ratcliffe and Sir William Catesby, which longed for ne moe 
partners of the prince’s favor. Richard tooke this time to put him foreward, and 
by such wise to doo him good, that all the enemies he had except the diuel, could 
never have done him so much.” 

“Upon hearing his page’s wordes, Kynge Richard arose, (for in this commu- 
nication he had been sitting at the draught—convenient carpet for such a coun- 
cil,) and came .out into a pallet chamber, in which he found Sir Iames and Sir 
Thomas Tirels, of persons like and brethren of bloud, but nothing of kin in con- 
ditions. Then said y* Kynge merrily vnto them.—‘ VVhat, sirs are ye in bedde 
so soone ?’—and calling Sir lames, brake secretly to him his minde in this mis- 
chievous matter, in which he found him nothing straunge. Wherefore on the 
morrow he sent him to Brakenbry, with aletter by which he was commanded to 
deliver to Sir [ames all the keyes of the tovver for one night, to the end he might 
there accomplish the king’s pleasure in such things as he had given him com- 
mandment. After the which letter deliuered and keyes receiued, Sir lames ap- 
pointed the next night ensuing for to destroie them, deuising before and prepa- 
_ting y*meanes When the eldest of the young princes was told that his Vnele 
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vvould be kynge, he vvas sore abashed, and sighed and said, ‘ Alas, I vvould my 
Vncle vvould let me haue my liffe yet, though I should leve my Kyngedomme.: 
Thenne he that tolde him y* tale, used him vvith good vvords, and put him in ye 
best comfort he could. But forthwith was the prince and his brother both shut 
vp, and all other remoued from them, onely one called Black Wille, or William 
Slaughter except, sette to scrue them, and see all sure. After which time y* 
prince neuer tyde his pointes nor aught roughte of himself, but vvith y* babe his 
brother, lingred in thought and great heauinesse, till his traitrous death deliuered 
him of that wretchedness, for Sir lames Tirell deuised that they should be mur- 
dered in their beds. To y* execution whereof he appointed Miles Forest, one of 
the four that kept them,—a fellow fleshed in murther aforetime. To him he 
ioyned one Ioh. Dighton, his ovvne horse-keeper—a bigge, broade, square, 
stronge knaiue. 

“ Then all other being remoued from them, this Miles Forrest and Iohn Digh- 
ton about midnighte (ye sweete children lyeing in their beddes) came into y* 
chamber and sodainely lapped them up among y° clothes, and so bewrapped 
them and enstrangled them, keeping down y® feather bed and pillowes harde 
unto their mouthes, that vvithin a vvhile, smothred and stifled, their sweete 
breaths failing, they gaue to God their innocent souls into the ioyes of Heauen, 
leauing to the tormentors their bodies dead in y* bedde. Which after that the 
wretches perceiued, the first by the struggling with y* paines of death and after 
long lying still to be throughly dead, they laid their bodies naked out upon the 
bed and fetched Sir lames to see them, which vpon the sight of them caused these 
murtherers to bury them at the staires foot, meetely deepe in y* grounde under a great 
hepe of stones.” 


When Tyrrell conveyed the news to Richard at Warwick, he was 
overjoyed at the success of his dreadful and cruel plot. Several chro- 
niclers, Master Moore, Stowe, Howes, etc. assert the tradition that Ty- 
rell was knighted on the spot. But the consummate hypocrite, Richard, 
affected to be both chagrined and indignant that the bodies were buried 
in so vile a corner, because “ they were kynge’s sonnes,” and ought to 
have been interred in a better tomb. It was said that the bodies were 
afterwards removed by Brakenbry, but where, he never condescended 
to tell. Itis not impossible that the skeletons of those unfortunate 
princes passed by discovery and reversion, into the hands of some an- 
cient doctor or surgeon! Who can tell? Hamlet speculated at a wilder 
rate than this, and yet with perfect plausibility. He proved by respecta- 
ble ratiocination, that 


“‘ Imperious Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


Tyrrell was afterwards imprisonéd in the Tower for treason against 
King Henry the VII. There, both himself and Dighton were exa- 
mined, and confessed the murder of the princes as above written ; but as 
touching the places whither the “fair corpses” were removed, they 
could impart no information. 

A more diabolical event, if we except the sad story of the Cenci, can 
scarcely be found in history. It seems to have moved the tender heart 
and aroused the warmest sympathies of the worthy Stowe, who thus 
“entreateth” the subject : 


“In this wise, as I haue learned of them that much knew and little cause had 
to lye, were these two princes, these innocent, tender children, borne of most 
royal bloude, broughte up in grete wealth, likely long to liue, rule and rayne in ye 
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relme, by traitrous tyranny depriued of their estate, shortly shut vp in prisonn, 
priuily slaine and murthered—their dainty bodies caste God he wots where, by 
the cruell ambition of their Vnnatural Vncle and his dispiteous tormentors. 
Which things on euery part well pondred, God neuer gaue this world a notabler 
example neyther in what mischief worketh the enterprise of an hie heart, or 
finally what end ensueth such dispiteous cruelty. For to begin with the minis- 
tres, Miles Forest at Saint Martins rotted peacemeal away, Dighton indeed yet 
walketh ye earth (he was a contemporary of Stowe) in good possibility to be 
hanged ere he die. But Sir lames Tyrel dyed at y* Towre hill, beheaded for 
treason ; and kynge Richard himself was slaine in y* fielde,* hacked and hewed of his 
enemies hands ; carried on horse-back, dead ; his hair in despight torne and tugged 
like to a Curre Dogg; and the mischefe that he tooke was within less than THREE 
yeares of y° mischeves that he did; and yet all the mean time spent in much paine 
and trouble outwarde, much feare, anguish, and sorrow within. For I haue heard 
by credible report of such as were secrett with his chamberlaines, that after his 
abominable deede done, he neuer had quiet in his mynde; he neuer bedeemed 
himself sure: wheneuer he went abroad his eien whirled about, his body privily 
fenced, his hand euer vpon his dagger—his countenance and manner like one 
alwaies ready to strike again: he tooke ill rest a-nights—lay long waking and 
musing, sore wearied with care and watch—rather slumbered than slept, trou- 
bled with fearful dreams—sometimes sodainely started up and leapt out of his 
bedde, to runne about y* chamber, so was his restless heart continually tossed 


and tumbled with the tedious impression and awful remembrance of his abomi- 
nable deede.” 


We marvel whether a better description of what might not inaptly be 
termed an earthly hell, can be found in all history, than the foregoing 
portrait of Richard, during those three memorable years in which his 
plans of insatiate ambition were working to their fulfilment. In his im- 
mortal play, Shakspeare has caught the very aspect of Gloster’s form, 
and exhibited the concrete essence of his foul spirit. Tyranny must al- 
ways be miserable to its dispenser; and a crown got and maintained 
by blood, sits like corroding iron, not on the brow alone, but on the 
heavy heart of the usurper. Such were the feelings of Richard at War- 
wick, and of Tiberius at Caprez ; and such will ever be the fate of those 
who rest wrongfully in their regal seats, and abuse their ill-gotten pre- 
rogatives. Happily, in modern times, little despotism exists in kingly 
dominions. The people hold in their hands the balance of power, and 
monarchs themselves are accountable to their subjects. 


* “ After y® battelof Bosworth Field,” says our worthy historian, “ y* dead 
corps of Richard was as shamefully carried to y* towne of Leicester, as hee gor- 
geously the day before with pomp departed out of y* same towne; for his body 
was naked to y® skinne, not so much as one clout about him, and he was trussed 
up on horse-back behind a pursuivant at armes like a dogge or caffe, y* head and 
armes hanging on one side of y* horse, and y* leggis vpon the other; and all 
sprinkeled vvith myre and bloud, was brought to y* Gray-F riers Churche, vvithin 


y* towne, and there homely buried, when he had rained three yeeres, two moneths, 
and one day.” . 
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| LINES, 
‘ SUGGESTED BY MEMORY OF THE NOBLE MANSION OF GEN. KNOX, UPON THE ST. GEORER, 
IN THOMASTON, MAINE, 
Ir was the pale time of the year—when earth 
3 Puts on its sad habiliments, and th’ sky 
; Bends o’er it with its company of clouds, 
And shadows gather upon hill and sea, 
As if in mourning for their glories. 


I had ane 
, 


As the warm sunset pour’d along the 
With lingering foot and melancholy brow, 
And heart now wearied with unwelcome thought, 
Or sadden’d with its own vacuity, 
Until I stood within the grey old gates 
Of a once lofty and unshadow’d home— 
‘The mansion that a spirit of no bound 
Had summon’d, as with a magician’s spell 
From the wide forest round—and rear’d to tell 
: Its story of magnificence to Man, 
: Amid his silence and his solitude, 


A bell swung sleepily upon the air— 
Some sullen signal of the hour—a chime 
To gather to the welcome of its board, 
‘The old and faithful of the crumbling hall, 
Whose steps had trod its glory and decay ! 
How mournfully it swung!—It seem’d a knell 
Over its own past pageantry—a voice 

That spoke in Truth’s stern language of the past, 
And told in its vibrations what the hand 
Of time would fling o’er Art, while stricken man 
Wonder’d and wept above it, as a dream! 


Ienter’d. The broad gate fell heavily, 

And echo answer’d as it clos’d. Above 

The scar’d birds flitted from their mossy nooks 
And screaming sought the dim ancestral trees. 
The walls were mid the green grass tumbling—broke 
And scatter’d on the path where rural flowers 
Wav’d rank above their fragments. Every door 
Of the deserted offices, where once 

The splendid granary display’d its wealth, 

Or stately equipage its pride, was clos’d, 

And at each entrance Silence sat with Ruin! 


RS a 


A noble spirit had once mov’d as lord 

Mid these domains so seal’d with royalty. 

It was a spirit worthy of a home 

So full of all the bravery of earth.— 

I had heard of him,—in my warmer days 
When my blood leapt within me as I read 

My country’s story, I had heard of him, 

As one, whose heart to Freedom dedicate, 
Trac’d a high pathway to the peak of Fame— 
A meteor track on Glory’s burning sky ! 


Seer ta 


His land had heard of him—the seal was set 
By gratitude upon his name—for he, 
{ Like his own shadow, mov’d with Washington 
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Through the dim day of struggle, till its light 

Broke on th’ exulting Free—and warm’d the world! 
And hither he did come, when years had fled 

And the fierce battle-thunder sunk and died, 

And peace and beauty walk’d the waken’d land, 
Here to repose he came, while yet the tale 

Of his high warrior spirit was the theme 

Of many a tongue, whose thankfulness outpour’d, 
Found echoes, like a trumpet, through the earth! 


Night gather’d round me. The departing light 
Stream’d faintly on a lonely monument 

‘That lifted its white shaft amid the tall 

And plumy grass that flicker’d through the gloom. 
There was the hero’s grave !—there slept the heart 
Whose pulse was ever loftier than could beat 
Within the common bosoms of the earth— 

Whose nobleness, unbounded as its pride, 
Fashion’d this princely tower, and summon’d all 
To share its bounties freely as the air! 


I gaz’d upon the tomb!—its marble rose 
Within the shadow of that mouldering hall, 

I thought how happy that its master slept 

Unknowing—not unknown—in that repose, 

That knows naught of the fiat of our years, 

Cares nothing for the recklessness of Time, 

And whispers nothing of this sad decay! 


No more !—the memory of that twilight hour 
Is weary to my spirit—let it pass! 
* * - 


And oft within the hospitable walls 

Of that time-honor’d tower, I’ve sat and gaz’d 
Upon its grandeur, till my spirit rose 

And mingled with the past, as at the sound 

Of some old music that my heart had lov’d 

In other days. Often I’ve sat and heard 

Sad breathings from the lips of loveliness, 

And oft the tearful story of that house, 

That other years had treasur’d. I have sat 
Amid the quiet of its halls, a friend-— 

Happy to gather to its lonely board, 

In warm communion with those priceless hearts, 
Made yet more noble by their solitude ! M, 


Boston, April, 1834. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Journat of a residence in Scotland: By H. B. McLetvan, with a Memoir. Edited by 
Isaac McLellan, Jr. Boston: Allen and Ticknor. 


Tue editor of this interesting volume, in a modest and happy preface, 
apologises for placing it before the public—and hopes that much will be 
pardoned to private affection, if it has erred in thus endeavoring to pre- 
serve some relic of a brother, who was so early removed from the 
world, and who, in the course of a short life, endeared himself to so 
many both in his native and in a foreign land. All who peruse the 
work, will perceive, from the vividness and beauty of its descriptions—the 
graceful ease of its style—and its constant tone of ardent piety, that the 
apology is unnecessary—and that the surviving brother, whose taste and 
judgment have been exercised in its arrangement and compilation, has 
performed a service alike creditable to himself, and honorable to the 
deceased. 

The history of Henry B. McLellan is short and simple. He was 
born at Maidstone, Vermont, in 1810, entered Harvard university in 
1825, and graduated in 1829. Subsequently, he made choice of the 
ministry as a profession, and repaired to Andover, to pursue his theolo- 
gical studies. ‘ Here he was led to a surrender of himself to Christ, 
and to the consecration of his life to his service.’ After studying two 
years at Andover, he, by the advice of his friends, crossed the Atlantic, 
to complete his studies at the University of Edinburgh. He returned 
to Boston in June, 1832, and died the ensuing September, aged twenty- 
three, and was buried at Mount Auburn. He seems to have had a pre- 
sentiment of his early death. He remarks, in his private journal, kept 
at Andover: ‘ Whether it be falsely and without cause, I know not,— 
but certain it is, I feel, that my life is not to be a long one. Whether 
the soul has a certain indefinite kind of warning, like that which stirs 
the animal world into fear before the terrible convulsions of nature—the 
chillness of Death’s presence—the fore-runner of his icy touch—by 
whatever influence caused, whether a false presentiment or real exist- 
ence—such is the feeling.’ 

The journal in which while at Andover he wrote daily, breathes a 
spirit of piety and devotion, and in its fervor resembles the writings of 
the celebrated Mrs. Rowe. Soon after he ‘ had passed from death unto 
life,’ we find the following passages in his Diary: ‘ As the hart panteth 
after the water-brook, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God. My soul 
thirsteth for the mighty and the living God—when shall I come and ap- 
pear before Him? Grateful indeed should I be, that the Eternal I 
Am condescends to dwell where but late a thousand evil spirits were 
fostered in pollution. Who hath loosed my pinions, that I fly and shake 
my wings in the brightness of the heavens? Not I, for earth seemed 
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pleasant. Who hath broken my chain? Not I, for I knew not that 
one bound me. Oh, how many are bound, that know it not! Blessed 
be God, who hath opened my eyes. Blessed be Jesus, who hath died 
for me.’ This Diary, as is justly observed by his biographer, exhibits 
his constantly increasing love to God, and his daily advancement in the 
Divine Life. His letters, his journal, his fragments, are all tinged with 
a religious, tender, and affectionate spirit. In his travels abroad, he 
was brought much into contact with gentlemen of high literary standing, 
and his sketches of frequent conversations with them are replete with in- 
terest. He records interviews with Dr. Chalmers, Professor Wilson, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and many other distinguished persons. 

There is nothing in all his correspondence or writings, which does not 
evince a spirit of benevolence and charity, if we except his comments, in 
several instances, upon an opposite religion. He speaks, uniformly, of 
the Catholics and their creed, with an asperity, and a pre-judging deci- 
sion, which we regret to see emanating from such a mind. Thus, in a 
letter from Rome, he writes: ‘ Since I have been at Rome, there has 
been no Sabbath service, it being too earlyinthe season. Of course the 
Roman Catholic services are nothing—or rather, they are sufficient to make 
the feeling heart bleed.’ This wholesale, sweeping censure of a preva- 
lent religion, was elicited by devotees, who exhibited the sincerity of their 
belief, by ‘ working out their weary pennance,’ in a chapel near the church 
of St. John Lateran, at Rome. In his journal, kept in Florence, also, 
after describing his visit to one of her magnificent churches, he speaks 
of the worshippers as ‘ seeking in vain for relief among paintings, statues, 
marbles, priests, and incense, while the pure word of God is withheld 
from them, amid the shows of their subtle and gorgeous idolatry.’ Again, 
in referring to the frequent exquisite paintings of the Virgin, the Madonna 
and Child, he falls into the too common cant of the day, and thus cen- 
sures the softness, life, and beauty of their execution: ‘How many 
devotees catch this spirit of admiration for a mysterious life, and in the 
smile of tenderness that their imagination places there, find approbation 
and forgiveness!’ His observations in one or two instances, tend in like 
manner to reflections upon the Church of England, which savor a little 
of intolerance of opinion. We are no Catholic; but with William Penn 
and Roger Williams, we hold that there should ever be entire freedom, 
in matters of religious concernments—and that no man, of whatever 
purity, has the right to assert of a religion which looks to a common 
God and Savior, that, because its forms are various, and differ from his 
own, it is a mockery and a vain show. But we turn from the only ani- 
madversion which the spirit of the volume before us will elicit. 

The description of the voyage across the Atlantic is short, and out of 
the hackneyed track of voyagers in general, as well as that of his en- 
trance to Liverpool, and the aspect of the town. He alludes often to 
the pestilent intrusion, at all times, and in all places, of English servants, 
‘for a little money.’ The spirit of aristocracy, he observes, predomi- 
nates every where, and communicates itself to every thing : 


“Ste its genius in a Hotel. You are met at the door by the waiter. He mea- 
sures ata glance your condition. He looks out to see whether you have come in 
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your own carriage with livery, or post it in style. He watches the postilions to 
estimate the height of your dignity by the profoundness of their obeisance. And 
they do not leave the house till they have told him what you have paid them, and 
all other things which they know about you. In short he looks at the hack that 
you have come in; at the silver you pay for it; at your baggage, dress, and de- 

rtment, and scores you down accordingly ; or, in the pithy language of an 
Rugihdianen, ‘ he sets you down as a porter, port-wine and water, or champaigne 


customer at once, and treats you at that rate, until you have fixed your own 
standard, by what you call for.’ ” 


Our author admires the elegant simplicity of taste in the dress of the 
English ladies whom he met in Liverpool. ‘The modern churches of 
the town are superior, in their exterior, to those of this country ; but the 
decorations of the interior are neither so becoming nor so elegant. He 
believes that the prejudices which formerly existed, and were, perhaps, 
fostered against the American people, are fast dying away. A better 
spirit prevails. A lady of high standing in Liverpool, observed to him: 
‘I have had an opportunity of seeing a great deal of American society— 
and I am ready to confess, that I have always found the gentlemen in- 
telligent and polite, and the ladies peculiarly delicate and attractive in 
their manners. From what I have seen of your best society, I think 
our opinions of your national character must be incorrect.’ There is a 
graphic passage in the account of his journey in the night from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, upon the Rail-Road:—‘ Occasionally carriages 
coming from the other direction, shot by us with their sparkling fur- 
naces, leaving a train of smoke and fire behind them. We had scarce 
time to take note of their presence, before they had passed with the 
whir and speed of a sky-rocket; a must of wagons and faces—visible 
for a second—then gone.’ A fine picture is drawn of Manchester—her 
gorgeous cathedral—her thousand manufactories, spreading over the 
town an eternal canopy of smoke—and her restless din. The perfect 
cultivation and neatness of English landscape,—the striking features 
of all her lovely villages—are well set forth in a paragraph taken from 
his description of a journey from Manchester to Edinburgh : 


“Every thing is as complete as if it was all done by the power of inagic at once. 
Nothing 1s out of place. There are no withered leaves on the gravel walks; no 
broken branches, or sticks, or straw in the road; no piles of wood, or boards, or 
coal, before the houses ; but everything of that kind 1s kept out of sight ; whilst 
the grass plat is cropped smooth, the vines beautifully trained, the flowers ar- 
ranged with pleasing taste, and the trees carcfully preserved ; so that the ancient 
church with its clustering ivy, and the bright and cheerful habitations inter- 
spersed amongst these delicious shades, seem like some gray-haired English 
sire, surrounded by his happy posterity, joyfully alive to the beauty of the scene. 
Poetry partakes of the genius of these places. It formed its character here. 


We sympathize at once more deeply with Cowper, and Goldsmith, and Kirk 
White.” 


Gretna Green—the goal of runaway-lovers—is thus described : 


‘Gretna Green is a few miles distant from Carlisle. It stands off the Edin- 
burgh road, from which it is seen rising above the trees at a distance. On ano- 
ther occasion I passed through it. It may have a more enchanting air to a pair 
with ill-packed trunks and panting steeds late from the south, than it had to me; 
but surely, thought I, it is a province suited to the blacksmith’s rule. ‘That’s 
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the house, sir, where the blacksmith ties the knot for gentlefolks,’ said the coach- 
man, pointing out to me a large, bare-looking white. house, ‘and it’s not long 
ago I saw a chase down that road as if they’d run the wheels off. A post-chaise 
came smoking along, as if they had got the evil one inside, with a coach and four, 
racing to death, half a mile behind ; mercy on me! how Mister and Miss or 
Missis, or whatever you call her, jumped out and run into the house, and smash 
went the bolts, and they were all nicely married, towelcome the angry old cack- 
ling gentlefolks up to the door, after quietly doing the business, whilst the old 
ones ruffled and stormed outside.’ ” 


The reader who’ may ever have visited the city of the North, will re- 
cognize the faithfulness of the subjoined description : 


“J shall never forget the interest which the entrance into Edinburgh excited in 
my mind. Night added to its wonderful influence. After entering the city, we 
dashed along for about a mile, through a well-lit street, filled with shops, from 
which streets branched off at right angles, extending to such a distance that they 
at length became blended in one common constellation of flame. They were 
full of people; for a deep excitement prevailed respecting Reform; and they 
awaited the London news upon the subject. We soon reached the north bridge. 
This is a heavy bridge of masonry, which passes across a deep and wide ravine, 
to connect the old and new city together. Here I was lost in wonder. Objects 
were just indistinct enough to be truly sublime. Far beneath, the lights flashed 
dimly upon forms that seemed of another world, they were so deep below. To 
the right, rose Carlton Hill, with a graceful swell, covered with monuments and 
columns upon which the moon shone steadily. To the left, the black battle- 
ments of Edinburgh castle rose with stern and awful grandeur, above all other 
objects. On the one side of the ravine, Prince Street spread itself out with lu- 
minous splendor, for the length of a mile; whilst on the other, a marvellous 
sight, the side of a broken hill seemed studded with ten thousand lights, which 
in reality flashed out from the high houses on the side of the ravine. It was to 
me a whirl of splendor, sublimity and amazement.” 


We pass to his portraits of one or two learned and distinguished per- 
sons, with whom he came in contact, while in Scotland. Of Dr. Chal- 
mers—who, in a letter written since the death of our author, speaks of 
him in terms of high regard and warm affection—he remarks : 


‘‘ Dr, Chalmers is about the middle stature and thick set. His head is large 
and phrenologically a fine one; the forehead is bold and peculiar, the develope- 
ment above the eyes full and striking, his nose straight and his mouth small, and 
in conversation very expressive. His complexion was that of the student, and 
brightened up a pale and pleasing lustre in parts of the conversation; yet there 
was nothing either of manner or sentiment exhibited at this interview which in- 
dicated his ‘great 2 genius.” 


Young McLellan visited Abbottsford, and those scenes which the Heart 
of Mid Lothian will ever perpetuate, and hallow,—Salisbury Crag, Mus- 
cat’s Cairn, and Jeannie Dean’s house, on St. Leonard’s. He is evidently 
no admirer, in general, of Scottish beauty. The ladies ‘ are too tall, 
their features too strong and fixed, and their motions constrained. They 
lack that gracefulness of person and variety of expression which distin- 
guish our own.’ He visited Professor Wilson, author of Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish life—the Christopher North in Noctes Ambro- 
siane, and, it is said, the Tom Cringle, of Blackwood,—one of the 
most voluminous, versatile, and attractive writers of modern times. In 
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adverting to American poets, Wilson expressed high admiration of the 
productions of Bryant, Halleck, Percival, Mrs. Sigourney, and several 
other writers of this country, not unknown to fame. Sir Christopher’s 
three lovely daughters must have won deeply upon the heart of our 
author, if we may judge from the richness of his description of their 

ce and beauty. He believes them to have sat as models for some of 
their gifted father’s exquisite pictures of female loveliness. 

‘The records of his travels through France and Italy—of which we have 
something too much now-a-days—are more brief and hurried; and the 
compiler informs us that he experienced much difficulty in deciphering and 
arranging his notes, which were made in pencil, as he journeyed along. 

We remark one or two trifling errors in the construction of his sen- 
tences—and one peculiar sin against the vernacular, which, we believe, 
is rarely committed out of New England, and indeed very seldom there. 
We allude to the ungraceful substitution of the word shew for showed. 
On page 149, we find: ‘Their dress of thick woollen, shew many a 
fold’—and on page 150: ‘She opened a basket, and shew me some fish.’ 
But the blemishes of the work are rare,—while beauties gleam from almost 
every page. We heartily commend the volume to the attention of our 
readers. 


The Writings of Ropert C. Sanps, in Prose and Verse, with a Memoir of the author. 2 
vols. pp. 408. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


In a late number of this Magazine, the works of Mr. Sands were no- 
ticed at some length, and with much ability. The reviewer, however, 
confined himself mainly to the memoirs of his life, and to remarks upon, 
and extracts from, the poems contained in the volumes ; and, owing to the 
length to which the article had extended, the sketches in prose, present- 
ed in the second volume, were but briefly alluded to. It has seemed to 
the writer, therefore, that it would not be amiss to advert, in a second 
notice, to Mr. Sands’s eminent success in another department. 

A prominent feature in the prose style of Mr. Sands, is, its beautiful 
simplicity. He disdains the art of the ambitious rhapsodist, who veils 
a profundity of nothing in a cloud of lofty phraseology. In verse or 
prose, his thoughts are always clothed in a natural and happy guise— 
the result of a full mind, content with exhibiting its native affluence, 
without the extrinsic glitter of ornate epithet. His writings go far to 
prove the sophistry of that too prevalent opinion, that much and various 
learning carries its possessor beyond the comprehension of the less in- 
formed. Sands was unquestionably one of the best scholars in our 
country—a ripe and good one—and yet both his grave and humor- 
ous sketches will awaken emotions in the breasts of the common peo- 
ple, which they will not “ willingly let die.” ‘There is in the humorous 
productions of Mr. Sands a conservative, vital principle, which will give 
them a lengthened perpetuity. They are excellent in every respect, 
Their author had a most quick and happy perception of the burlesque. 
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His observation, besides, was acute; and uniting fancy with fact so 
mysteriously as to hide the junction from his reader, he caught living 
scenes and manners as they rose to his eye, and embellishing them with 
such humorous imaginings as they suggested to his mind, he presented 
the whole in the most felicitous style. 

Comparison establishes no argument, and is generally injudicious ;_ but 
we think ourselves safe in the assertion, that, with the exception of Wash- 
ington Irving, no American writer has ever given greater evidences of 
unadulterated wit and humor, than Sands. And productions having the 
savor of these qualities about them, are generally lasting, Humorous 
writers have perhaps a better chance for fame than grave ones ; for your 
grave writers are so numerous, that they will only “ last you some eight 
or nine years.” Whereas, in pictures, as in writing, the real artist will 
live long, and his memory see good days. When will Hogarth be for- 
gotten? And who would not exchange the repute of a De Ja Martine, 
or a Victor Hugo, as far as an enduring notoriety among the French 
people is concerned, with a successful creator of lvraisons pour rire ? 

Most of our author’s best sketches are short—but they are not the less 
likely to be long remembered. How many are acquainted with the 
names of Cervantes and Don Quixotte, from the frequent applicability 
of the passages descriptive of the visionary Knight’s attack on the wind- 
mills, who yet have never read besides, a dozen lines of that most amus- 
ing burlesque of chivalry?’ How many quote the expression of Sterne, 
“ Our army swore terribly in Flanders,” or Uncle Toby’s valedictory to 
the fly, who know nothing further of the Sentimental Journey? And how 
many remember Gray’s Elegy, or Goldsmith’s lines on Woman, like 
* snatches of forgotten songs,” who have never read the more volumin- 
ous efforts of the same authors, with which they are connected? It is 
thus, by presenting scenes and characters, whereof counterparts in this 
country may every where be recognized, and just coloring them suffi- 
ciently to make them irresistible, that Mr. Sands’s sketches offer their 
best guarantee of perpetuity. We cannot refrain from making a few 
brief extracts from some of these, to justify our encomiums. 

In “ Associations,” the author describes the different emotions which 
he experienced, in visiting the summit of the Catskill mountains alone, 
when Nature reigned there in solitude, and at another period, when the 
Mountain House, and beaux and belles from the city, with their small 
talk, had changed the scene. In proceeding up the Hudson, on his se- 
cond visit, our author says: “I was pestered with an Englishman who 
had come out to see about selling some cotton stuff for his employers, 
and having two weeks on hand, before the return of the packet, was 
making notes for his travels. As we passed the Highlands, he observ- 
ed that they were nice Ills. He inquired whether the other end of the 
Hudson emptied into Hudson’s Bay, and being told yes, made a me- 
morandum to that effect.” 

““A Simple Tale,” abounds, from first to last, with the finest touches 
of humor. The characters are, a gentleman and his wife, who had 
money enough to pay for all the comforts and decencies of life, and who 
went to reside in a country village. Various were the surmises con- 
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cerning them; even on their first arrival, one Miss Cross, a venerable 
gossip, affirmed, that she “ thought, from the looks of an old pair of boots 
which were tied to one of the trunks, that ‘ they were no great shakes.’ ” 
No body could guess who they were, or where they hailed from. All 
that could be gained, was, that the names of the new comers were Mr. 
and Mrs. Tompkins. The gentleman occasionally walked out, called 
at the barber’s, and at the village tavern, ‘* where he seated himself in an 
unobtrusive place, and read the newspapers. He perused these budgets 
of literature systematically and thoroughly ; and the anxious expectant 
of the reversion of any particular journal he had in hand, waited in vain 
for him to lay it down. When he had finished one broadside, and the 
fidgety seeker after the latest news had thrust forth his hand to grasp 
the prize, Mr. Tompkins, gently heaving a complacent sigh, turned over 
the folio, and began to read the next page with the same quiet fixedness 
of attention, and unequivocally expressed purpose of suffering nothing it 
contained to escape his attention.” The strictest scrutiny could detect 
nothing wrong about the pair. ‘ Mr. Tompkins’s person was in nobo- 
dy’s way—his elbows and knees were kept in, and there was no quar- 
relling with his shoe, or shoe-tie.” The various methods which the 
villagers adopted to extract the facts from them, as to their former oc- 
cupation, residence, and condition, were as futile as their record is laugh- 
able. ‘The satire of the following, for its truth and finish, is beyond all 
praise : 


‘“‘ A fondness for getting up charitable societies had always prevailed, to a greater 
or less extent, in this village. But at this particular time it became a rage, in 
consequence of the organization in larger towns of associations on a grand scale ; 
the notices of whose meetings, with the names of the several official dignitaries, 
xs published in the newspapers, inflamed the ambition of the country folks. A 
society for the Suppression of Pauperism was immediately formed. Under its 
auspices, at the same time, was organized a society for the relief of the poor and 
destitute ; and, subsidiary to the latter, an auxiliary branch was instituted, for 
the purpose of secking out and examining the condition of such poor and desti- 
tute people, with a view of reporting their cases to the parent society. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the auxiliary branch consisted of four ladies and three gen- 
tlemen ; who met twice a week regularly, with the power of calling extra meet- 
ings, for the purpose of reporting and consulting. 

“Tt was certainly most unfortunate that a system so complicated and so admi- 
rable should be framed, without any subjects being found to try it upon. It was 
like a fine new mill, with a double run of stones, without any grist to be ground 
in it. The executive committee were not inactive; but, strange to relate, un- 
less they patronised some of the members of one or all of the three societies, thus 
compacted like Chinese boxes, there was never a soul in the place upon the 
causes and actual extent of whose poverty and destitution they could report, 
without going to the gentiles whom I have mentioned before, who lived in the 
crazy and deciduous tenements in the outskirts. 

“To them, however, the three gentlemen, urged partly by their zeal in the cause, 
and partly by some sly intimations from the four ladies, that they were afraid of 
receiving injury to their clothes or to their persons, were induced to repair. 
Their mission was fruitless enough. While they were talking to some of the 
members of this small Alsatia below, others from above contrived accidentally 
to administer libations of ancient soap-suds and dish-water to the philanthro- 
pists, which sent them back in no amiuble mood, and in a pickle by no means 
prepossessing, to report to the executive committee of the auxiliary branch. 
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“What was to bedone? It was necessary that some report should be ate 
which, having been approved by the branch and the parent institution, and laid 
by them before the Pauperism Society of the village, might be transmitted to the 
great Metropolitan Branch of the General State Association. The grand anni- 
versary was approaching ; and what a contemptible figure their returns would 
make. Under these circumstances Miss Cross called an extra meeting of the 
executive committee. 

“I do not intend to report the proceedings of this illustrious delegation, but 
merely the upshot of them. They ac tually appointed a sub- ~committee, con- 
sisting of Miss Cross, who was all of six feet high, and a pot-bellied tinman, 
who was only four feet eleven, to wait upon Mr, and Mrs. Tompkins ; and to in- 
form them in a delicate way, that the auxiliary branch had viewed with satis- 
faction their efforts to maintain a decent appearance, and had taken into very 
particular consideration the causes of their poverty, and the mode of applying 
suitable relief. It was well known, the committee were instructed to say, that 
they were destitute people, because nobody wrote to them, and it was a univer- 
sal subject of wonder how they lived. They were growing paler and thinner 
under the influence of hope deferred, or more probably of no hope at all; and if 
they would quit Mrs. Wilkins’s, whose charge for board was too high, they 
might yet have bright and pleasant days before them, under the patronage of the 
society. They might lodge with the aunt of Miss Cross, who had a nice room in 
her garret, and took as boarders half a dozen of the cabinet-maker’s apprentices. 
Mrs. Tompkins could improve her time by washing and ironing ; and something 
might be done for her husband, in the way of getting him accounts to cast up for 
grocers, running about to collect them, dunning, &e.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins finally deceased within a short period of each 
other. They left no trace by which the curiosity which they had elicit- 
ed could be gratified, and only sufficient means to pay their funeral ex- 
penses, to a fraction. They were interred in a burying-ground which 
had nothing picturesque about it—* and a Paris belle would rather never 
die at all, than be stowed into such vile sepulchral accommodations.” 

We must resist the strong temptation of giving a page or two from the 
*¢ Scenes at Washington,” although they are stamped with broad and ir- 
resistible humor on every page. ‘ Thoughts on Hand-Writing,” intro- 
ducing the story of “ Mr. Villecour and his Neighbors,” is in the same 
vein. The author believes that hand-writing generally indicates the sex 
of the writer, with much infallibility. He adds, however : 


** Still you cannot always tell from the appearance of a manuscript whether a 
lady or a gentleman has held the pen. I hada female relative, who was a strong 
stout-built woman, to be sure; but she wrote a hand so formidably masculine, 
that the onl suitor who ever made her an offer was terrified out of his negotia- 
tion by the first billet-doux he had the honor of receiving from her. He was a 
slender and delicately made man ; and wrote a fine Italian hand.” 


We present, below, from the tale of “ Mr. Villecour and his Neigh- 
bors,” a love-letter, of the most prudential description. This Mr. Vil- 
lecour was a kind-hearted, retiring Frenchman, who lived on a small 
farm, near the village of New Rochelle. Like Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins, 
in the Simple Tale, he was subjected to a thousand annoyances, from 
various persons, but more particularly from one Mr. Plutarch Peck, edi- 
tor of a country newspaper, The Cataract of Freedom, and who had a 
sister, a very elderly maiden, a most unhappy specimen of humanity, al- 
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ways on the eve of marriage, according to her ownstatements. T'inally 
Bachelor Villecour fell sick, and Miss Peck forthwith sent him some 
medicine, for the sale of which her father had been agent. This pro- 
duced a grateful epistle of thanks from the courteous Frenchman, the 
chirography of which was so Frenchified as to be scarcely readable. 
He kissed her fair hand, and apologized for not having called on her in 
person, by stating that he had been engaged with his builder, Mr. 
Plumbline, who had waited on him to prepare for adding a new kitchen 
and two new bed-rooms to his mansion. In return for the medicine, he 
sent her some quinces, a favorite fruit with him, and closed his polite 
missive, by offering her his “ hearty thanks.” This, on account of the 
hieroglyphical penmanship, Miss Peck mistook for “ heart and hand.” 
Overjoyed at the prospect of being no longer singly blessed, she speed- 
ily returned the following answer: The author informs us, that the 
words in brackets are interlined in the Rey. Epaphroditus Peck’s own 
hand-writing, and that he seems also to have occasionally corrected the 
spelling of some of the longer words : 


“ ¢ New-Rochelle, December 28th. 
*¢ Dear Sir, 

** ¢ Yours of the 24th came duly to hand. The quinces were in good order. 
Though rather late for this year’s sweetmeats, I hope to turn them to account. 
I am glad to hear that the medicine had, under Heaven, so agreeable an effect. 
You may discontinue taking it more than five times a day, after a week. 
Touching your proposals for my heart and hand, I have agreed, on consideration, 
and advising with our people, to accept thereof. 1 fervently trust we may enjoy 
long and prosperous years, in all that makes the marriage state happy ; my best 
endeavours whereunto shall not be wanting. My revered uncle the Reverend 
Epaphroditus Peck, D. D., with whose entire approbation I have taken this aw- 
ful step, being, as you know, on a visit to my mamma, and being obliged to attend 
the opening of the Monongahela College, where he is professor [of the ancient 
and modern languages, geography, history, mineralogy, composition, political 
ceconomy, and elocution.} On the 15th of next month, it will be most pleasing to 
the family to have the ceremony performed by him during his stay. Ma has no 
objections ; and can have every thing ready against that time. Aunt Biddy, 
Uncle Cyrenus, and their people, will be here from Stonington, in season for cer- 
tain. My dear nephew the Honourable Plutarch Peck, who, I think, would be 
a suitable man for one of your attendants, must be at the assembly there, up to 
Albany, the very first day of session; which also is another powerful reason for 
not suffering any delay in this business of ours. 
“«¢ Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

“*¢ ApisuaG P, Pecx.’” 


“¢P. S. Do not go to any unnecessary expense about the wedding-suit. The 
olive-coloured coat you wore when we heard uncle Epaphroditus preach that pow- 
erful sermon from Jeremiah’s Lamentations, two Sabbaths ago, will do very well, 
with a new velvet collar. Perhaps you might get the old metal buttons covered, 
if they are any ways rusty, which I did not observe. 

“¢2. Ma has sent by cousin Jehoshaphat, as he goes through Danbury, to in- 
vite the judge, and the general, and the doctor. 

«3. Uncle Josiah, and the judge, and the general, and the doctor, and their 
folks, can tarry at your house on the night of the solemn occasion. If you are 
short of beds, Colonel Guion will lend you some. 

“<4, Ma don’t like dancing, as it would not do while my revered uncle E. 
Peck, [D. D., etc.] is abiding under her roof. We can, however, have a supper. I 
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know that oysters will be quite a treat to the ju: a and the general, and the doc- 
tor, as they live such a ways back from shore. Perhaps if you watch the wa- 
gons, you can get some good ones cheap, over to Colonel Guion’s. 

“¢5, I like your notion about the two new bed-rooms; but wings on both 
sides would answer better. One will do, however, at present. An extension of 
the family may render another necessary. But this business can be delayed until 
after the solemn ceremony. In the meantime I don’t want you to meddle with 
the new kitchen. We can fix it better when I come. 

““*6. Of course you will have to go to York, to make some arrangements, 
When you go to buy the ring, (the string within is my measure,) call on cousin 
Diodatus, who deals more reasonable than the Broadway jewellers, No. 417} 
Chatham street. We must stick by our kin. If you can conveniently give him 
a lift up in your wagon, it would be rather genteel to ask him to be present on 
the solemn occasion.’ ” 


All the lighter writings of our lamented author abound in such ludi- 
crous touches as the foregoing. His command of language, verbally or 
on paper, was greater than that of any writer within our knowledge. He 
was able to clothe a common thought in such an alluring dress, that it 
would strike the receiver with surprise and delight. This felicity of ex- 
pression gave a charm to his social intercourse, which none who knew 
him can forget. In descending to the grave, he has left a void not only 
in the hearts of his friends, but in the walks of literature, which cannot 
soon be filled. We may not soon behold such rare kindness of heart, 


in union with so rich and sound a mind; nor so accomplished a scholar 
without pedantry, or dogmatism. 


Heten,a Tale. By Maria Edgeworth. In two volumes, Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and 
Blanchard, 


Tuese delightful volumes, the last from the prolific pen of their popu- 
lar and gifted author, will meet with the admiration and favor which 
their predecessors have elicited. There are the same fine touches of 
nature, the same ease and grace of diction, which have heretofore ren- 
dered the works of Miss Edgeworth so acceptable—and above all, there 
is the same moral and religious inculcation which has caused all her 
works of fiction to be regarded with approbation, even by those who 
would shrink from the perusal of the productions of Scott or of Bulwer. 
The most attractive portion of the volumes, is the history of the packet 
of letters—a series of incidents, possessing great interest, and advanc- 
ing in intensity, as the story approaches its denouement. It will impress 
upon the most careless reader the dignity and beauty of Truth. We 
should be tempted to give an analysis of the work, and a few extracts, 
were it not that the repute of the writer has doubtless caused it to be 
placed, ere this, in the hands of a great majority of our readers. We 
are glad to perceive that Messrs. Harper and Brothers have already em- 
braced this in their beautiful series—embodying, now, in a neat and con- 
venient form, the entire productions of the author. 
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Harper’s Famity Lisnary. Number LXV. Life of Peter the Great, in one volume, 
By John Barrow, Esq. 


Tue author or compiler of this Biographical Memoir of Peter the 
Great, has given us a pleasing volume. He has brought together and 
arranged the scattered fragments of histories, lives, anecdotes, and no- 
tices, in manuscript or in print, of one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters that ever appeared on the great theatre of the world, in any age or 
country—a being full of contradictions, yet consistent in all that he did— 
a promoter of literature, arts, and sciences, yet without education him- 
self. In doing this our author has consulted upwards of sixty writers 
who have treated of his illustrious subject. Peter the Great, says Vol- 
taire, gave a polish to his nation and was himself a savage; he taught 
his people the art of war, of which he was himself ignorant. From the 
first glance of a small cock-boat, at the distance of five hundred miles 
from the nearest sea, he became an expert ship-builder, created a pow- 
erful fleet, partly constructed with his own hands, made himself an ac- 
tive and expert sailor, a skilful pilot, a great captain: in short, he chang- 
ed the manners, the habits, the laws of the people, and the very face of 
the country. This work is one of the most interesting of the very 
agreeable and useful series of which it is a part. 


TRAVELS and Researches in Caffraria; describing the character, customs, and moral condi- 
tion, of the tribes inhabiting that portion of Southern Africa, with remarks illustrative of the 
introduction of Christianity, and the progress of civilization, etc. By StephenKay. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


Tuis closely printed volume is from the pen of a clergyman, who, in 
the year 1825, in the character of a missionary, visited that portion of Af- 
rica called Caffraria, one of the largest divisions of that vast continent. 
He returned to England in 1832. His work relates, not so much to the 
part now occupied by the numerous nations generally designated Kaffer, 
on the southern side of the equator, as to the tribes along the eastern 
coast, from the British colonial boundary. There is much of private 
detail in the volume, which, although in many instances, rather verbose, 
is nevertheless interesting. The aim of the writer he alleges to be, to 
urge upon the Christian world the calls of the perishing African. He 
avers that the character of the African has been vilely and universally 
traduced ; sometimes from sheer ignorance—at others from malice— 
but more frequently from absolutely mercenary motives. He has been 
led to investigate the absurd and contradictory theories respecting the 
race, and has made the subject one of long and close observation; and 
a settled residence in their hamlets and a daily intercourse with them 
under all the varied circumstances of savage life, render his conclusions 
worthy of considerate heed. He gives us, as “ points of diligent inquiry 
for years,”’ the bodily constitution of the natives, the qualities of their 
minds, their domestic state and political institutions, their system of war 
and public security, their arts and arms, together with the singular cus- 
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toms and degrading superstitions universally prevalent among them. 
The work supplies an important desideratum in the history of the natives 
of Southern Africa. 


Arps to Menta Devecopment, or Hints to Parentsby a Lady of Philadelphia: Key 
and Biddle. 


Tuis neatly executed volume embraces a system of mental and moral 
instruction, exemplified in conversation between a mother and her chil- 
dren, and a sensible and feeling Address to Mothers. Its main design 
is, to show how a mother may make her hours of relaxation with her 
children both amusing and instructive. In the religious portions, care 
seems to have been taken to avoid every thing like sectarianism. Its 
familiar, colloquial style, the useful information conveyed, and the pre- 
cepts inculcated, render the work worthy of its title, and of commendation. 


Evements of Mecnanics, comprising Statics and Dynamics, with a copious collection of 
mechanical problems,—intended for the use of Mathematical students in Schools and Univer- 
sities. With Plates. By J.K. Young. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Tuis work is an attempt to exhibit, in a small compass, the principles 
of Mechanic science, in its present improved state, and to supply, in 
the place of more bulky and voluminous treatises, a comprehensive ma- 
nual of instruction on this important branch of Natural Philosophy. 
The elements of the science of Analytical Mechanics are given clearly 
and intelligibly—and the several theories are developed with all practic- 
able simplicity, and illustrated by a sufficient number of useful and 
interesting practicable examples. The author has a wide reputation both 
in England and America, and his previous works have commanded 
general favor. 


Booxs ror THE Younc; “ History of Boston,” “Book of Sports,” by Robin Carver, and 
Paul and Virgmia. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman, and Holden, 





Tue children of the present day have reason for abundant thankful- 
ness, for the many useful and entertaining books, written and re-pub- 
lished for the improvement and instruction of juvenile minds. The la- 
bors of the Rey. T. H. Gallaudet—who holds the hearts of his young 
readers in his hand—of Mrs. Child, Peter Parley, Robin Carver, and 
many others, have given to American juvenile literature a wide celebrity. 
The two first named little volumes before us, are amusing and innocent, 
while they possess a fund of necessary information. The last is a fine- 
ly executed stereotype copy, of a deathless tale, translated from the 
Souiab, by Helen Maria Williams. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Concress.—On Friday, the 4th ultimo, 
in the House of Representatives, after 
Mr. McDuffie, of Georgia, had conclud- 
ed a speech against the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, upon 
the long agitated Deposite Question, Mr. 
Mason of Virginia called the Previous 
Question. The call was sustained by a 
vote of 116 to 107. 

PresipenTiIAL Prorest.—On the 19th, 
in the Senate, a Protest was received 
from the President of the United States, 
against the Resolutions expressive of the 
opinions of the Senate, touching the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of the re- 
moval of the public deposites, in the 
manner in which it was effected, from 
the Bank ofthe United States. The 
Protest declares the proceedings of the 
Senate extraordinary, unprecedented,and 
unwarranted by the Constitution. The 
message enters into an elaborate ex- 
position of the views which the Presi- 
dent entertains of his own powers, re- 
views the provisions of the Qonstitution 
respecting the power of appointing offi- 
cers of the Government, and the con- 
struction which they have received in 
practice. It excited great emotion in 
the Senate. Mr. Poinpexter moved its 
rejection, but the Senate adjourned, 
without taking the question. 

Mr. Wesster, having obtained leave 
of absence for ten days from Congress, 
repaired on the 4th instant to Boston 
upon professional business. On his re- 
turn, he tarried for a day or two in this 
city. He was visited at his lodgings by 
large numbers of citizens, of all political 
parties. In compliance with an invita- 
tion from the Merchants, he visited the 
Exchange, on the 16th ultimo, the large 
saloon of which was crowded to excess. 
He acknowledged the applause which 
announced his entrance, in a brief and 
appropriate address. In Philadelphia, 
he was received with like demonstrations 
of respect. The new and distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, the Hon. 
50 
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Mr. Preston, and the Hon. Mr. McDuf- 
fie, were also received in the latter city 
with marks of high respect. 

Generat Post-Orrice.—It appears 
from the official register of the Secretary 
of State, that there have been appro- 
priated during the past year, under the 
title of Extras to Mail-contractors, one 
million five hundred and fifteen thousand 
five hundred and eighty dollars. 


NEW-YORK. 

Tue Exvection.—The election for 
Mayor and Common Council of the city 
of New-York, which closed on Thurs- 
day, the 10th ultimo, was one more 
warmly contested than any within the 
memory of our oldest citizens. The 
importance attached to the result, was 
increased by the peculiar state of the 
country, and the evidence which it would 
evince of the popular feeling, in favor of 
or against the principles of the two con- 
tending parties. The journals in the 
interest of both, were for some weeks 
beating to arms, and when the period 
arrived, the city was in a state of the 
most violent excitement. The contest 
was attended by riot and bloodshed. 
On the evening of the second day of the 
election, it was alleged in the mectings 
holden in different quarters of the city 
that members of the party in the mi- 
nority had been driven from the polls 
by the presence of foreigners, emp oyed 
by their opponents to prevent the free 
exercise of the right of suffrage. Inti- 
mations were also received at these 
meetings, that a riot was intended the 
next day, in the ward which had been 
the more turbulent during the day ; and 
that threats had been made, that non- 
residents; who should visit the ward 
would be attacked. In consequence of 
this information, application was made 
to the Mayor for an additional police, 
which was answered by an assurance 
that the tranquillity of the city should be 
preserved. At ten o’clock, however, on 
the following day, the passage of the 
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ship Constitution, saan through the 
streets on wheels, flaming with inscrip- 
tions, and manned by sailors in uni- 
form,) near the scene of the previous 
disturbance, seemed the signal for the 
commencement of hostilities. Persons 
with bludgeons suddenly appeared 
among the crowd, and an affray ensued, | 
in which a number of citizens were | 
knocked down and severely injured. | march forth, should occasion require. 
The Mayor himself, in endeavoring to | They were, however, relieved and dis- 
suppress the tumult, received a severe | missed at about two o’clock, P. M. by 
blow from a stick. Many of the parti- | the mayor, accompanied by magistrates, 
cipators were arrested and conveyed to | aldermen, and a body of police,—who 
prison. The intelligence of these dis- | shortly afterwards issued a proclama- 
turbances brought great numbers to the | tion from the arsenal, announcing that 
spot, and the several streets in the im- | the disturbances had ceased, and that 
mediate neighborhood were crowded to | effectual measures had been taken to 
excess. About 12 0’clock the ship Con- | prevent a recurrence of them. Appre- 


stitution, in passing up Broadway, near | hensions of further danger of a serious 
Masonic Hall, was cheered by some of | nature proved g croundless. By six o’clock 
the multitude, and hissed and stoned by 


| a body of military, mounted and on foot, 
others, who threatened to destroy it. | assembled in the Arsenal yard, sufficient 
This again produced a tumult, which, | to secure the peace of the city. Part of 
being heard by the members of a ¢om-| them were quartered for the night in 


mittee at Masonic Hall, they rushed | the Arsenal, part in the City Hall, and 
out, and, aided by some of the citizens, 


a small detachment placed in the Mer- 
drove the aggressors away. The latter, | chants’ Exchange, in Wall street, to be 


however, soon brought up a reinforce- | ready in case of an attack on the bank 
ment from an adjoining street, to the | or printing offices in the neighborhood, 


infantry and troops of dragoons were 
ordered to assemble in the arsenal yard 
to be in readiness for action. In the 
meantime, however, a body of citizens, 
apprehending the seizure of the arsenal 
by the rioters, took possession of it, and 
having armed themselves, and gone 
through a drill by temporary officers ap- 
pointed by themselves, stood ready to 


number of several hundreds, armed with | which, it was said, had been threaten- 


clubs and stones. The Mayor, being | 


ed. The night passed, however, with- 
informed of this new engagement, speed- | out any disturbance. 


ily arrived on the spot, attended by the; The subjoined table shows the vote 
police officers, constables, and about | for Mayor : 

forty watchmen. A scene of violence 
ensued which beggars description. The | 
peace officers, without respect to their 
authority, the watchmen and citizens to 
the number, in all, of nearly fifty, were | 
knocked down, and some of them dread- | 
fully beaten. Broadway, for nearly a 
mile, was a sea of heads. The shout- 
ing—the throwing of stones and other 
missiles, and the rattling of the clubs, 
as blows were given, returned, and | 
warded off,—the rushing of the immense | 
crow d—the “bloody noses and conabad | 
crowns” passing current—the sudden | 

closing of the stores—all together form- | 

ed a scene not soon to be forgotten by | 11 1128 1950 822 
any eye-witness. The life of the Mayor | 12 506 959 453 
was at one period in imminent peril. | 13 885 1346 461 
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The riot, however, was finally quelled, = 973 1120 147 
and some dozen of the aggressors ar- 1529 914 614 1 S900 
rested and taken to prison. It having| ~ 34989 17393 17573 22 2795 2975 
by this time become apparent that an 2795 
interference of the military would be 


necessary, two or three companies of Majority for Lawrence, 180 


oo 
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In the election of the Common Coun- 
cil, the Anti-Jackson party obtained a 
majority of 347,in the whole number of 
votes, and a majority of four members 
in Council. It may not be amiss to add, 
that in the election, both parties claim 
to have achieved a great victory. 
New-York Leeistature.—in the 
Assembly, on Thursday the 3d ultimo, 
the bill entitled ‘An act to loan the 
credit of the State of New-York to the 
people thereof,’ called by its opponents 
the ‘ Mortgage Bill,’ which contemplates 
the borrowing of six milliens of dollars 
by the State, to be loaned as follows :— 
Four millions to the Banks of this city, 
and two millions to the Supervisors 
throughout the State, for the relief of 
the existing pecuniary difficulties, was 
passed by a vote of 92 to 12. On the | 
day before, the House of Representa- | 
tives rejected the bill to prohibit the 
Safety Fund Banks from issuing notes 
to more than once and a half the amount 
of their capital. There were 70 votes 
in favor of the bill, and 25 against it. 
Seventy not being two thirds of the 


absent, the bill was lost. A law repeal- 
ing the law abolishing Imprisonment 
for Debt, has been passed by a large 
vote. Imprisonment is confined only 
to debtors for sums under fifty dollars. 
New Banxs.—Seven bills have passed 
both houses of the Legislature for the 
incorporation of Banks, and one increas- 
ing the capital stock of an existing Bank, 
as follows : 
Commercial Bank, Buffalo, 


whole number of members, present and | 


Capital $400,000 


Sackets-Harbor Bank, Sackets-Harbor, 200,000 
Commercial Bank, New-York, 500,000 
Orleans County Bank, Albion, 200,000 
Albany City Bank, Albany, 500,000 

Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ Bank, Po’- 
keepsie, 300,000 
Highland Bank, Newburgh, 200,000 
Phenix Bank, New-York, [increase] 1,000,000 
$3,300,000 


CONNECTICUT. 

Exvections.—T he election in Connec- 
ticut has resulted in the choice, by the 
Legislature, of Hon. Samvet A. Foor, 
Member of Congress, as Governor, over 
his opponent, Mr. Epwarps, the late in- 
cumbent, by a small majority. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, seventeen out of twenty-one 
Senators, and a majority of representa- 
tives—all opposed to the present ad- 
ministration—are elected. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Banxs.—T he aggregate a- 
mount of the capital of 102 
Banks in the State, is $28,236,250 
The 1 pr ct. yearly tax on 
the above amountsto . . 
There are in Boston 26 
Banks, whose cap. amounts to 17,120,000 


282,362 


The tax amounts to 171,500 
The dividends of all the 

Banks in the State, suppose 

they were 3 pr ct. for 6 mo. 

amount to 847,086 


Supposing the Bank in Boston aver- 
aged at the same rate would be $514,500. 

The city of Boston pays nearly two 
thirds of the whole Bank Taz of the 
State—and the dividends of the Boston 
Banks amount to near two thirds of the 
whole amount of dividends of all the 
Banks in the States. 


Revenve or Boston.—The revenue 
of Boston from January ist to Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1832, was $5,424,839 36— 
from January ist to December 31st 1833, 
$3,895,036 71. The revenue arising 
on merchandise imported from January 
Ist to March 31st of this year, $642,200 
00—during the same time last year, 
$913,600 00. ‘The number of foreign 
arrivals up to March 3ist, 1834, 160— 
during the same time last year, 153— 
the number of foreign clearances for the 
same time this year 170—the clearances 
last year during the corresponding time, 
was 158. 

Lecis.tature.—A bill abolishing [m- 
prisonment for Debt, passed the Legis- 
lature of this State, at its late sitting, by 
a vote of 32 to 4. 


VIRGINIA. 
Exvections.—The returns, so far as 
obtained, of the elections in this State, 
indicate that a majority of the Senators 
and Delegates will beagainst the present 
administration. 


MARYLAND. 

Banxs.—The Bank of Maryland has 
suspended payment for a season, but the 
Directors give notice, that the institution 
will be able to meet-all demands against 
it, after a brief period. The ‘ pressure 
of the times,’ is the alleged cause of the 
suspension. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Mutitary Exvections.—In the Military 
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Elections, holden on the 11th ultimo at} with hearty acclamations, by crowds of 
Charleston, the nullifying party obtain- | persons collected to witness the novel 


ed the choice of all their officers. 
Ratmt-Roap. — The Rail-road from 


spectacle. An immense concourse of 
citizens was also assembled at the head 


Charleston to Augusta is in full ope- | of the inclined plane, to greet its arrival 
ration. During the month of March, the | at the city. 


earnings upon it amounted to $11,272 
64, and in one day, the amount of freight 
and passage money reached nearly 
$2.000. On the 10th three hundred U. 
States troops arrived at Charleston in 


the cars, on their way to the station at 
Norfolk. 


OHIO. 
Commerce.—The increase of Com- 
merce on the Ohio river, below the Falls, 
may be gathered from the annexed pub- 
lished statement : 
In 1823, 30 steam-boats made 196 trips. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

_ Exections.—John B. Francis, the late 
incumbent, has been re-elected Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, over his opponent, 
Hon. Nehemiah Knight, member of Con- 
gress, by a majority of 115 votes. In 
the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, the parties are about equally di- 
vided. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tue Paitapetpaia Excuance, one of 
the most chaste and beautiful specimens 
of architecture in the United States— 
built of solid white marble, the ornamen- 
tal portions of Italian materials and 
manufacture—was opened on the Ist 
ultimo, and, for the space of a week, was 
thronged with visitors of both sexes. 

Tue Pennsytvania Rait-roap was 
opened on the 17th ultimo, and locomo- 
tives, with long trains of carriages, pro- 
ceeded from Lancaster to Philadelphia. 
The members of the Legislature from 
the city, and the adjoining counties, 


LecisLative.—Among the acts pass- 
ed by the Legislature, during the session 
recently closed, is one to establish a gen- 
eral system of education by common 
schools, throughout the State. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Canats.—T he Delaware and Raritan 
Canal has been opened from Trenton to 
Princeton. When this canal shall be 
completed, coasting vessels will pass 
from the Raritan to the Delaware. The 
canal is eight feet in depth, and sixty 
feet wide at the surface. 


MAINE. 

Tue Leeistature of Maine have ad- 
journed, after a busy session of two 
months and a half.—Much local busi- 
ness was transacted. Four new Banks 
were chartered,—the Great Falls Bank, 
Frontier Bank, Androscoggin Bank, and 
Bank of Bangor. They have also pass- 
ed acts to increase the capital stock of 
seven Banks: the Maine Bank, Mer- 
chants’, Exchange, Union, York, Calais, 
and Manufacturers’, and Traders’ Bank. 
They have passed a resolve to establish 
an Insane Hospital—a resolve to as- 
certain the number of Blind in the State, 
and another for the relief of indigent 
Blind—an act to cede to the United 
States jurisdiction over the Arsenal in 
the town of Augusta—an act to incor- 
porate the Portland Mining and Rail- 
way Company—another to incorporate 
the Maguranock and Schoodie Canal 
Company—also, the Union River Canal 
and Railway Company—and the Ken- 
duskcag Canal Corporation. 


THE PROVINCES. 

Uprer Canapa.—Among the acts 
passed at the recent session of the Le- 
gislature, are the following :-Richmond 
Canal bill; Erie and Ontario Rail-road 
bill ; Welland Canal Grant Bill ; Port- 
Hope Canal bill ; Canbro Rail-road bill ; 
Coburg Rail-road bill; Gore Rail-road 


were on board. Thetripwas performed | bill; and many others—affording evi- 


without accident. Throughout the whole 
line, the progress of the train was hailed 


dence of the enterprising public spirit, 
of our northern neighbors. 
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DEATHS, 


AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Hon. James Brarr, a representative in 
Congress from South Carolina, put an end to 
his life about six o’clock on the evening of the 
Ist ultimo, by shooting himself through the 
head with a pistol. He died instantaneously. 
Mr. Murphy, of Alabama, was with him in 
his chamber when he committed the suicide. 
He was at his odgings, on Capitol Hill. He 
had been supposed to be insane for some 
months past ; indeed, for a year. For some 
weeks, his mind had been much agitated by 
religious subjects. He was in a feeble state, 
from over-excitement the day before. Mr. 
Murphy read for him an affectionate letter 
from his wife, who spoke of herself, his home, 
and his child in such a manner as tenderly to 
touch his heart. Seon after this letter was 
read, he arose, looked to his drawers—-took 
out a loaded pistol, which Mr. Murphy saw 
from the flush of the setting sun upon the bar- 
rel, though his back was turned towards him, 
and on turning round, he saw Blair put the 
pistol to his head, snap it—and before he could 
reach him, it was discharged—and he fell into 
Murphy’s arms! Mr. Blair, says the New- 
York Courier, was a native of Lancaster dis- 
trict, South Carolina, and born very near the 
spot that gave birth to Gen. Jackson. He 
was a man of gigantic person, being about six 
feet six inches in height, and of symmetrical 
proportions, of a fine open and manly counte- 
nance, and, notwithstanding his great bulk (for 
he weighed about three hundred and fifty 
pounds,) he was active as well as powerful in 
all his movements. Nor was his mind dis- 
proportioned to his body. Without any ad- 
a of early education, he possessed an 
aptitude of acquiring knowledge, and a facilit 
in @ plying it to practical purposes, whic 
enabled him to appear respectable upon any 
ordinary topic into which he might be drawn. 
He was ardent and excitable, and unhappily 
addicted to artificial stimulants to excitability. 
He knew his infirmity and lamented it. He 
tried harder than most men we have known to 
conquer this propensity—and he did conquer 
it for long periods, and had lately made up his 
mind to do so entirely. He had jeined Winn 
self to the Methodist church, and determined 
upon a thorough change of habit. He was 
brave to the very verge of utter indifference to 
danger. He never knew nor understood the 
meaning of fear, and was at the same time 
bland and gentle in all the relations of life. A 
more affectionate husband or a tenderer parent 
lived not on earth. Heaven send consolation 
to the wife of his bosom, and a 
only child he has left an unprotected orphan! 


Tue Rev. Esenezer Porter, D. D., 
President of the Theological Semi at 
Andover, Mass., died in that town, on Pian 
day, the 8th ultimo. He had been for a long 
time in feeble health—and although he enter- 
tained no hopes of recovery, his friends did 
not suppose that the powers of life were so 
nearly exhausted. The personal virtues and 
piety of this eminent man—his long connection 
with the Seminary—and the interest which he 
evinced in all the great benevolent enterprises 
of the day, will cause his loss to be deeply 
deplored. 


On the 14th ultimo, at Norfolk, Virginia, 
Rosenrt B. Tay or, Esq. aged 60. He was 
an eminent lawyer, a judge of the Superior 
Court, and much beloved as a christian, a son, 
a father, a husband, and a patriot. 


On the 15th ultimo, at Washington, D. C., 
Hon. Litrteton P. Dennis, a highly respect- 
ed and estimable member of Congress, from 
Maryland. 


At Montreal, on the 14th, Horatio Gates, 
Esq., of the eminent mercantile house of Ho- 
ratio Gates and Co. He was an American, 
but equally the friend of his own and the coun- 
try of his adoption. He was universally known, 
and as universally respected and beloved, 
throughout the Canadas, and the Union. His 
funeral was attended by the largest concourse 
of people ever assembled on any similar oc- 
casion, in the city to which hig wealth and 
public spirit have so materially contributed. 


At Lewiston, Maine, John Herrick, aged 82. 
He was a good christian—a kind parent—a 
charitable, and tender friend. One circum- 
stance may be adduced as illustrative of his 
whole character. In the early settlement of the 
town it was not uncommon that years of scarcity 
of provisions occurred. And on such occasions 
it was his uniform practice to measure his grain, 
lay aside what he thought indispensably ne- 
cessary for the sustenance of his own family, 
and to distribute the residue, not merely among 
his more needy but among his most needy neigh- 
bors. 

In this city, Mr. Samuel Whiting, an old and 
respectable resident. He died suddenly in 
Wall-street. He was near the office of the 
Mercantile Advertiser, when he was seen to 
stagger, and in the act of falling was caught by 
a gentleman, and assisted into the Mercantile 
Office, where he expired in a few minutes. Mr. 
Whiting was well known as an extensive book- 
seller, of the late firm of Whiting and Wat- 
son. 



































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“‘ Then came faire May, the fairest nayd on ground, 
Deck’d al! with beauties of ye season’s pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around.” SPrensEr. 


THe season of a thousand hopes and gratulations has burst upon us. Sweet May! her name, 
like her blessings, may be called mysterious. But we esteem her too much to care for those 
learned wranglers who have been so long undecided whether her name comes to us by the 
adoption of Romulus, from the majores of his Senate, or whether it is derived from the bright 
Maia of the Pleiades—mother of the feather-ankled Hermes. We know she charms us by 
any name. Call her Flora or Erynnis, she delights the same ; and is worshipped now with as 
much fervor, as in ancient times on Olympus, or at Tivoli, at Athens ot at Rome—by the 
scholar in the groves of Academe, or the may-pole ’prentice of London. She winneth all 
hearts. Kings are beguiled by her loveliness, and she steals the love of the world. One of 
the old English chroniclers tells us how Henry the Eighth used to go a~-Maying with his Queen, 
from Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill. How it warmed the spirit of that royal poet, James the 
First of Scotland, when imprisoned in Windsor castle! 

Sunny May! redolent with sweet herbs—with skies of sunshine, and airs heavy with song! 
She can smile a cynic into a rhapsodist. Now, had we the oaten pipe of some of the ancient 
pastors of the poets, we would indite an anticipatory epithalamium for that approaching period, 
when May flings herself, blushing and balmy, into the nuptial arms of June. We would prate 
of the fruits of such a union,—delicious strawberries ‘* smothered in cream,”—the tender pea— 
the growing corn. But we forbear: sufficient for the day are the blessings thereof; and now, 
if ever, does Plutarch’s saying prove good and true: Est in nobis assuescere: We may be as 
happy as we list. 


Uscite Tosy asp Wipow Wapman.—This fine group of Statuary, by Bart Hueues, 
Esq., was opened for exhibition at the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay Street, on 
the 18th ultimo. It deserves the general admiration which it has elicited. Doubtless the 
reader has perused, and he may have forgotten, the graphic and beautiful scene in Tristram 
Shandy, which the figures illustrate. It is subjoined : 


“Tam half distracted, Captain Shandy,” said Mrs. Wadman, holding up her cambric 
handkerchief to her left eye, as she approached the door of my uncle Toby’s sentry box; “a 
mote, or sand, or something, I know not what, has got into this eye of mine ; do look into it— 
it is not in the white.” 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in beside my uncle Toby, and squeez- 
ing herself down upon the corner of his bench, she gave him an opportunity of doing it without 
rising up. 

aa Do look into it,” said she. 

Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much honesty of heart as ever child looked into 
a raree show-box; and ’twere as much a sin to have hurt thee. 

If a man will be peeping of his own accord into things of that nature, I have nothing to say 
to it. 

My uncle Toby never did; and I will answer for him, that he would have sat quietly upon a 
sofa, from June to January — ou know, takes in both the hot and the cold months,) 
with an eye as fine as the Thracian Rhodope’s beside him, without being able to tell whether 
it was’a black or a blue one. 

The difficulty was, to get my uncle Toby to look at one at all. 
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’T is surmounted ; and, 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in his hand, and the ashes falling out of it,—look- 
ing,—and looking,—then rubbing his eyes,—and looking again, with twice the good-nature 
that even Galileo looked for a spot in the sun. 

In vain! for, by all the powers which animate the organ—widow Wadman’s left eye shines 
this moment as lucid as her right ;—there is neither mote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor 
speck, nor particle of opaque matter floating in it. There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle, 
but one lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting out from every part of it, in all directions into 
thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this mote one moment longer, thou art undone. 

—— ‘I protest, Wadman,” said my uncle Toby, “I can see nothing, whatever, in your 
eye. 

Yael “ Tt is not in the white,” said Mrs. Wadman. 

My uncle Toby looked with might and main into the pupil. 

Now, of all the eyes that ever were created; from your own, Wadman, up to those of 
Venus herself, there never was an eye of them all so fitted to rob my uncle Toby of his re- 
pose, as the very eye at which he was looking. It was not, madam, a rolling eye,—a romp- 
ing or wanton one,—nor was it an eye sparkling, petulent, or imperious,—of high claims and 
terrifying exactions, which would have curdled at once, that milk of human nature, of which 
my uncle Toby was made up; but ’twas an eye full of gentle salutations, and soft responses, 
speaking, not like the trumpet stop of some ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to, 
holds coarse converse, but whispering soft, like the last low accents of an expiring saint.——— 


‘‘ How can you live comfortless, Captain Shandy, and alone, without a bosom to lean your 
head on, or trust your cares to ?” 


It was an eye ———— 

It did my uncle Toby’s business.” 

The statuary embodies all this with great fidelity. The widow is in a negligent white undress, 
the rich train of which drops carelessly down by her side. Her graceful, Grecian head is turned 
up towards the kind-hearted uncle Toby—and she opens her eye for his scrutiny. Her neatly- 
laced boddice scarcely conceals her lovely neck and bosom—her small, taper hand rests lightly 
upon his knee, and from beneath the folds of her train steal out a pair of feet, of surpassing 
smallness and beauty ; and the most determined critic would find it difficult not to admire the pere 
fect nature, the softness and elasticity, of the delicate slippers which embrace them. The 
slight corrugations in the hose above the finely formed ankles, are to the life. 

The scene is taken at the moment when uncle Toby is gazing into the pupil of the widow’s 
peerless eye. One hand rests carelessly upon his knee—and the ashes have dropped from the 
suspended pipe. The other hand sustains her head, as she bends backward, to aid his search. 
His dress is natural and easy, from the well-adjusted cravat, the laced coat and waistcoat, to 
the broad-buckled shoes. Notwithstanding the fullness of his sturdy calves, uncle Toby’s 
stockings show sufficient wrinkles to evince much skill in the artist. His countenance is all 
benevolence—and a Coombe or a Spurzheim would pronounce his noble forehead faultless in 
development. Leslie’s illustration of this scene—excellent and deservedly eminent as it is— 
does not possess the palpableness, so to speak, of Mr. Hughes’s figures. It will give the lover 
of the arts pleasure to learn, that the exhibition attracts much attention. 





Natronat Acapemy or Desien.—Brief, indeed, is the space in which we are constrained 
to crowd a hasty notice of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
which opened on Monday, the 28th ultimo. We should not have referred to it at all, with so 
little room to advert to the merits of the productions, but for the hope, that, before the heat 
and lassitude of June have arrived—when there exists an apathy in the public mind in relation 
to any thing which requires locomotion—many of our readers might be induced to visit the 
exhibition. As a whole, we think—and it would seem to be the general impression,—that the 
collection is inferior to that of 1833. Yet there are many landscapes, and several specimens 
in other departments, which have never been excelled on any former anniversary. Our limits 
will not permit classification—and we are aware that the few which we select for brief com- 
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ment, are scarcely more deserving of praise, than very many which we are obliged to omit. 
There appears to be a large proportion of portraits—and meritorious artists can inform those 
who marvel at their predominance, that works of the imagination, which inspire the energies 
and awaken the genius of the painter, and the admiration of the observer, are not yet suf- 
ficiently encouraged in this country. But a refined taste is evidently increasing—and better 
times are dawning upon the arts. 

Number 19, Ugolino, from a passage in Dante’s Inferno, is by F. S. Agate. The concep- 
tion and execution of this picture are worthy of all praise. The gloom of the prison—the head 
of Ugolino—the exquisite grouping of the children who share his confinement—and the intro- 
duction of the spectre of gaunt Famine extending its dim, skeleton hand towards the suffer- 
ers—all bespeak genius of the first order. The light, silken curls, and the soft and veined 
neck and cheek of the sleeping infant, need no nearer approach to nature, Number 22, 
Landscape, View on the Hudson River, by Wier, will add to this artist’s high reputation. 
The foreground is rich, the coloring good,—and the glimpse of the river,—the sails appear- 
ing over the intervening eminences,—the clouds and sky—are eminently natural, There 
seems to us, however, to be too deep and heavy a shade of blue in the mountains, and in the 
extreme distance. Number 27, View of the Protestant Burying-ground, near Rome, by Cole, 
is perfect in coloring, shade, and perspective. Its beauties are too numerous to particularize. 
The observer fancies, for the moment, that he can enter the scene, and walk over the landscape 
upon which twilight has descended, and is struggling with the light of the departed sun, still 
faintly flushing the clouds and sky. Number 36, Sunset, View on the Catskill, is by the same 
artist. Mark the light from the descended sun, through the breaks in the foliage of the tree 
on the right of the picture—the placid water—and the dank mists gathering about the summit 
of the mountain in the distance. There are two or three other pictures of this artist,—one or 
two much larger—as No. 78, and 88. It is needless to say, they are excellent. Number 43, 
Hellgate from Ward’s Island, by G. Cooke. The view is taken in Autumn, and the artist has 
given, in the foliage of the opposite shore, a very natural picture of the gorgeousness of an 
American fall. The rays of the sun through the smoky light—the haze of the distance—and 
the correct drawing and coloring of the well-known mansions on the borders of the river, will 
attract much and deserved admiration. Number 51, Landscape by Durand, is a fine effort. 
There is a softness in the blending of the colors—and the fore-ground is rich and natural. 
Number 53, Wier’s portrait of Gov. Throop, is not only an excellent likeness, but all the adjuncts, 
the carpet, the table-spread, the official sword, the chair of state, are surprisingly like reality. 
Number 69, Portrait of ex-President Madison, painted for George P. Morris, Esq., is by Du- 
rand. No one, although he had never seen the original, would doubt its being as excellent a 
likeness as it is a painting. Number 75, Ariel, by Ingham. It is difficult to decide which to 
admire the most in this exquisite piece of art—the splendid back and fore-grounds—the pris- 
matic colors of the wings—the lightness and grace of the figure, or the portrait of Mrs. Austin. 
A delightful picture is Number 90, by Durand. It contains the portraits of two young ladies. 
The ease of dress and position, and the finished landscape, are among its prominent beauties. 

Our space “ hath this extent—no more,”—and we must close with this rapid glance at the 
exhibition. There are many older and eminent, and some promising young artists, whose 
labors we are sorry to be obliged to overlook. There are landscapes by Miller, Oddie, and 
efforts of other descriptions by Marsiglia, and many others, worthy of extended comment. In 
the Miniature department there are many excellent specimens—and to say that those of Dodge 
are distinguished for their softness, finish, and nature, reflects no disparagement upon the fine 
productions of Agate, Clonney, Newcombe, andothers. The statues of Greenough, represent- 
ing the Genius of America, and the Genius of Italy, require no praise. They are beyond 
all laud. The latter, especially, is the personification of loveliness and graceful repose. 
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